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-ABSTRACT ^ 

In \this paper, research on. teachers* judgments, 
instructional^ planning, and decision making during classroom 
interaction is reviewed. Research studies chosen for this paper were 
selected on the basi'^ of two fundamental assumptions: (1) Teachers 
behave reasonably in making judgments and decisions; and (2) Their 
behaviors are guided by their thoughts, judgments, and decisions. 
Research methods used in the studies include policy capturing, lens 
modeling, process tracing, stimulated recall, case study, and 
ethnography. It is noted that it was difficult to evaluate some of 
the individual studies examined, so that repl inability was used^as a 
criterion for inclusion; If studies which, individually, could not^be 
evaluated adequately on methodological grounds produced consistent 
results, they were included. Sections evaluating research studies on 
teachers* judgments, planning, and interactive decision making are 

followed by a section containing annotations of tfie 25 resea rch ^ 

studies reyi.eMed*^tJD) ^ ^ — - — — ^ 
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In thU paper, research on teacher** Judfpenta. Inatnictlpnal 
plannini; and deci.ion«akin* durln* claaaroo. Interaction, la ra^leiied. ^ 
Tha need for research on .teaching 'to exa«ina teachers' Judf^ts, plant- 
and decision* and th.ir link to b«havior, and not juat brtiavior mlfm; 
ha* been justified on aeveral jrounda. On« justification i« that a 
•ol.ly behavioral ■odel ia conceptually inco«plet.. It cannot account 
for predictable variation* in .teacher*' behavior ariainj fro« . 
difference* in their »oal*, judgnent*. and decieiona. A aecond 
juatification i* that reaearch linklnft teachera' Inte'ntiona to their 
behavioif will provide a aound baaia for educating' tea<jhera and " . 
i^>le.entins educational innovationa. That ia. fchi* reaearch -odela 
. aesMnt* of the broader experience of teachera and ao clirifiea coherant 
p'rotbtypea for li^ortant teaching activitiea. 

• Thia reaearch leata on two fundawntal iaau«ptiona. Ihe firat 
assumption ia that teachera are rational profeaaionala who. lika other ^ 
profeaaionala such aa physician*, -ake judg^nta and carry out~der.ialona 
in an-unce'rtain, cosiplex environiMnt (e.g., Clark, 1978-795 National 
Inatitute of Education, 1975; Shavelaon, 197,3, 1976; Shayelaon and 
Stern, 1981; Shul.an fc Elatein, 1|975). Thia aaaui^tion of rationality,, 
actually refera to teachera' intantiona for their judgMnta 'and 
decisions Tather than to their behavior for at ieiat two reaaona. 

The firat, '.oat obvioua teaaon ia that aoaa teaching aituationa - 
call for i«aediate, rathar than reflective, reaponaea that probably 
preclude rational proceaaing of infora«tion in wklng an infomad ' 

^ e 

Judt»ent or decision. ' 
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TIM Mcond rtMon i« thtt • p«r«on'« c.p.city for forml.tin« •ad 
aoWint complex probl«M such m thost prtatnttd In tttchlng !• very 
sMll co«pir«d to tht •nor.ity of som "id.ar .odel of rttiontUty: M 
t>«rsoii coMtnict. a •1-plifitd aodtl o. the rt.l aituation in ordar to 
handle ita copplaxity. Taachara, than, bahave rationally with respact 
to tha alMPlified aodel of reality that thax hava conatructed. The 
conception of teachera-retionel within the conatrainta of their 
Information proceaaing capebilitiea-leeda to a wxiification of the . 
f irat aaaiaption: Teethera behave reeaonably in •akinf judi^enta and 
daciaiooa. / 

The aacond ea^uaiption ia that teechera* behaviora. are guided by 
their thou^ta, judgiianta and deciaiona. If thia ia not tme, "then 
teachera are eutowite of aoaie kind", (Fenataniecher , 1980, p. 36). ^ 

Reaeerch on teechera • judi«enta and deciaiona hea a characteristic 
set of .ethods soiwwhet. different f ro« previous cirreletionel and 
experiaieAtal reseerch. Keaearch on teechera' -entel processes uses »ore 
or leaa direct probea of teechera' thoughta and jud*. .nts. They include 
po'licy cepturinf. lens Bodelinf, proceaa tracing, ati«uleted recell, 
caae atudy and ethnogrephy (for diacuaaions of one or More of theae 
•ethoda, aae Einhomi Klein«untz k Klein-untzr 1?79; Ericaaon & Simon, 
1980; Erickaon, 1979 a, b; Shulaan % Elatein, ij75). . j 

Policy Cepturint and Uns Model int . In a go 1 icy capturing Bt^dy." 
techera would be given (aey) .deacrtiptiona of 32 hypothetical atudenta, 
eyateaietically varying five veriablea auch aa atudent achieveaent, 
gender, cleaa pert icipet ion, ability to work independently, and 
claaarooi^bahavior. Each teecher would judge. liech atudent'a chance of 
(aay) eerning e i everage or better et the end of the achopl yeer*. 
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Teechera' judgpentavwould then h% predicted fro« the five verieblea 
deacribing the atudent. The prediction equation would be interpreted at 
e aodel of the teacher 'a policy for judging atudenta • probable auccaia. 
Policy capturing vodala turn out to fee quite aiaple In foni--typicelly e 
aiaple edditive aodel aeldoa with sore than three verieblea often 
predicts judgawnts quite well— even" though the aodel aay repreaant 
fairly complex judgaentel atretegiea (Einhom et el.» 19Z9). 

There are-, however, aeverel problems in the application of thia 
approach: (1) Typically policy capturing atudiea are carried out in a 
laboratory with hypotheticel judgmental teaka,' although thia need not be 
the ceae. Hence, a queation of generalizebility ariaea.< (2)' Prediction 
equations typicelly combine date fron ell of the teechera in a atudy. 
However^ thia assuaea that eech teecher .hea exactly the aame-policy. . 
Cedwell (1980) hea ahown both theoreticelly and e^irically that thia 
uaually ia not the ceae; aubaeta of teachera may ahere the a ana policy' 
or eech teacher nay have a unique policy. (3)" Greet cere nuat be'taken 
in interpreting the reaulta of the policy capturing atudy. The 
prediction equetion providea an "ea-if" nodal; it doea not nean that 
teachera ectuelly teke a weighted aua of the variablea* 

In a lena modeling atudy, three pieces of informetion are required: 
(e) a criterion meaaure of the event being judged (aay, atudenta* 
preferencea for reeding materiela), (b) e liat of cuea predictive of the 
criterion meeaure Caey, preaence or abaance of fanteay, anlfiala, danger, 
and humor), and (c) jtaechera* judgmenta of atudenta* preferencea (i,e,, 
predfctiona of eech student *a reading preference). The correlation 
tietveen e teecher 'a predictiona of atudenta* reeding preferencea and 
atudenta* ectuel preferencea providea a meeaure of overell judgmental 



accuracy. And a rasrassion of a taachar*a Judgaanta on the cuaa 
providaa a aodal of tha taachara' policiaa for raachinf their Judsaenti. 
Tha problaM in thia apprgach are aiailar to thoae of policy capturing. 

Procaas Tracing *nd Stimulated Recall , In a proceaa tracing «tudy, 
aubjacta are aakad to "thinK aloud" while perfonrrngT^taak, aolving a 
problaai, or reaching a deciaion. For exaaple, Peterson, Marx and Clark 
(If 78) aakad taachara to think aloud while they planned a aocial atudies 
leaaon. The verbal protocol be<to«ea the.^data to be analyzed. The 
analyais aay be content analysia (e.g., the number of references to 
behavioral objectivea ia counted) or a flow chart aodeling the teacher's 
thought proceasaa (e.g.. Fig 2). 

Vith atiaulated recall (typically u\ed when proceas tracing 
inter ferea with taak perf oraancea ) a teacher* a lea son ia either audio *- 
or videotaped and, after the leaaon (or after achooi, depending on 
acheduling), played back to th* teacher who attempts to recall the 
covert aental activitiea that accofjpanied the overt behavior. 

Both techniques uae verbal reporta aa data bearing on the cognitive 
proceaaea of teachera. They aa*^* ^^^t teachcira are able and willing 
to articulate their thought processea. Thia aaauaption of introspection 
haa a long and controversial history (cf . Niabett and Vilaon, 1977; 
Ericaaon andSiaon^^ 1980). Ericaaon and Siaon (1980) provide an 
ahalyaia of when introapective data are accurate and when they a^re not. 
They (Ericaaon k Siaon, 1980, p. 247) concluded that: 

It ia tiae to abandon the careless charge of "introspection" 
aa a aeana for disparaging auch data. They describe huaan 
behavior that ia as readily interpreted as any other huaan 
behavior. To oait thea when we are carrying the "chain and - 
transit of objective aeasureaent" is only to aark as terra 
incognita large areaa on the aap of huaan cognition that we 
know perfectly well how to aurvey. 




Ctse Study and Ethnbtraphy . A caae atudy ia a narrative account of 
an object of aocial inquiry auch aa a claaarooa, a achooi aystea or any 
other bounded aystea (cf. Stake, 1978). Ethnography ia a narrative 
study (usually aore deacriptive than theoretical) of a bounded iyatea in 
i'ts cultural context. The aore paychologically and cognitivaly orientad 
ethnographers assuae that "individuala have aeaning atructurea that 
determine auch of their behavior. .. [ahdj that they aeek to dlacover what 
these meaning atructurea are, how they develop, and how they influanca 
behavior, in as comprehensive and objective a faahion aa poaaible" 
(Wilson, 1977, p. 254). Qualitative research, then, "ia predicated upon 
the assumption that an 'inner underatanding* enablea the coaprahenaion 
of human behavipr in greater depth than ia poaaible from the atudy o'f 
aurface behavior, from paper and pencil teata and from atandardi»edo ^ 
interviews" (Rist, 19.79, ^p. 20). 

The assumptions of qualitative reaearch are qui£e conaiatent with a 

\ 

major premise of reaearch on teachera* deciaionmaking, viz., in order to 
understanding teaching, teachera* goala, Judgaanta and deciaioria auat ba 
underatood, especially in relation to taachara* behavior and the 
claaaroom context. The potential contribution of qualitative reaearch 
to reaearch on teaching ia that fieldwork methoda (a. 5., participant 
observation, focuaed interviewing) and analytic techniquea (e.g., 
development of conceptual and categorical ayatema from the data 
themselves) have been developed by qualitative reaearchera and have 
their canons of methodological rigor Just aa quantitative mathoda do 
(e.g., Erickson, 1979a, b; Filatead, 1970; Vilaon, 1977). 

The fact that qualitiative methods have their own canona of ^ 
methodologial rigor is often blurred by the miauae of theaa mathoda 
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(tl.t. Erlck.0. (l»7*b) poinfd out . n^r of ll.it.tion. «d 

p«t P«*l- "ith .tl«o,r.phi... of which .ri.. «h.n th. 

..thodolosicl c«.on. t-co- bl«rr«l: (.) Ti.in,"by th. ti- th. 
^^toololT i. writt« -P. it i. too l.t. for u.. In th. .hort run. (b) 
V.lidlty-.th»o,r.ph.r. «y not h.v. b..n int.n.iv. .nou,h. o? th.y -.y 
h.y. b.« l«.pt: th. infor.«t. -.y not h.v. b.« .rticul.t.. or th.y 
h«. conc..l.<l infonMtion. (O 8up.rfici.lity--d..cription ..y 
■ , |«v. .topp.d .t .urf.c. .pp..r«c... (d) Evid«ti.ry .d.,u.cy--th. 

of lBf.r«c. .Lt ov.r.ll tr«uU -.y not b. .upport.d by th. 

. data. 

M.thodolo»ic.l Adgauga °i th. gtudigj miSStSi- Th. .t^die. 
.>«in«l 1« thi..r.vi«* h.v. . wid. v.riity of r....rch -thod.. • 
Th. ..thodoloticl .d.,«.cy of th. findin,. of .o.. typ.. of .tudi.. 
(..«•.. «t»ri-.nt. with..t«d.rd p.ycho..tric ln.tru..nt.) .r. ...i.r to 
.„l«.t. th«. oth.r typ.. of .tudi.. (..«.. .hort r.port. of 
\. .thno.r.phi... .ti«.l.t.d r.c.ll d.t.). l.....rch.r. .tudyin. t..ch.r.' 
thought.. jud,..nt.. «d d.ci.ion. oft.n do not: (.) Provid. .d.qu.t. 
d..cription. of th.ir -.thod.. (b) incorpor.t. ..thodolo,ic.l ch.ck. in 
th.ir .tudi... or (c) .y.t-.tic.lly .tudy iMthod. uc.d in thi. fi.ld of 
r....rch. Giv.n th... 11-it.tion.. it w.. vivtu.lly i-po..ibl. to 
criticlly .v.lu.t. .0^ of th. individu.l' .tudi.. .x«in.d in th. 
r.vi«,. In thi. «... r.plic.bility w.. u..d .. . crit.rion for 
includin. th. .tudy. If .tudi.. which. individu.ny. could not b. 
r.v.lu.t.d .d.qu.t.ly on -.thodolo.ic.l .round, produc.d con.i.t.nt 
rasultsi thay wara included. 

10 
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n. teachers ' judgmewts ». 

\ 

Judfuent refers to tha process of avaluatinf or cataforizins a 
parson or ezt object. Often tha procass of JudgBant is callad 
classification, salactlon cr astiaation. This procass is not slaiply ^ha 
application of a rula; JudgBent goes bayond the avail abla infbraat ion* 
adding information as tha procass prograssaa (cf . Shulaan and Elstain 
1975). ; 

Taachers classify studants. Taachars, for axaapla, classify 
students according to ability. This classification -can be saan in tha 
■eabarship of diffarant raading groups, taaaa, and so on. Taachars 
salact studants for rafarrals to special education, to tasks suchaa 
taking attendance, raading an essay, and the like. And teachers 
estiaate students' ability, class participation, independence, self* 
concept and so on. 

Judgaant, then, peraeates teaching. It is an laportant procass 
that, until recently, has b««en given little systeaatic att:ention by 
reseachers on teaching, and even less attention by teacher trainers. 

Co^iceptualizations of Teechcrs* Judgeents 

Perhaps one of the first etteapts to conceptuelize the Judgaantel 
processes usad^by teachers wes reported by Vemer in 1923. Actually 
Varner was studying the accuracy of teachers' retings of students' 
intelligence because, in the absence of aeesureaents of treits other 
than intelligence, teachers' ratings of these traits would have to be 
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Is tiM CMt Of' lattiliftnct, • crlttriou-tht IQ tMt-»xi«ttd. 
TMdMrs* "tln« of .tudtnts' inttllifwict could b« co^trtd with this 
crlttrloo. rro« thl«'co^«ri«on,,Vtrntr rtMon#d, a ttner«U*ttlon 
eoold h% dr«m about the tccurtcy of tttc'.tr*' rttin« of other tralti. 

Vmtr (1922, 1923) waunad that ttachtra' rttinfa e«tl»ttM 
of atttdwita' intalliftnct, hanct jud^pianta) wtrt intccurttt. He 
identified five fectore thet contributed to thie Inec.curecy end» by 
doinf eo, developed e conceptueliietion of the judpientel process not 
unlike toiie aspects of present-day conceptuelizetiwns. 

T/ne fector influencing teeche** judf»enta wes that teachers tended 
to fee influenced by treits other than intelllfence in reting 
intelligence (e.g.. industrr, personality, appeerance). This fector. 
then, ia akin to a helo effect in the judgsientel process (see Heuristics 
below; see alao Teecher Expectency). 

k second fector wes thet so«e teechers feiled to teke students' 
eses into eccount when reting their intellifence. Verner presented 
evidences that, es expected, teecher retinga correleted higher with an 
intellifence quotient then with nentel-afe acorea. In other worda, 
teachera feiled to consider eveileble inforaetion which could increeae 
the eccurecy of their retinfa. *i 

Third, the eccurecy of teechera' retinga wea lower for younger 
children than for older children. For exanple, Verner (1922) found thet 
teechera' cleaaificetiona of children into the higheat and loweat 20th 
percentilea aore closely epproxiaeted a cleaaif icetion based on 
intelligence t,eat acorea for eighth grede atudenta (42% correctly 
classified in the .highest group; 63% correctly classified in the lowest 
,.g^oup) than for aeccnd grede atudenta (22% ^d 53%, respectively). This 
/ . ! ' ' 
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finding ia consistent with current paychoaetric d^ta; aeaaureaents oil 
very young children er^ less reliable than MMureMnts on ql4et 
children due, i\pert, to differences in retes of intellectual, 
e«>tionell, and exi>erientiel growth. 

A fourth f act^ wea the inebility of teachera to cospere their 
pupils with pupils iiKgenerel of corresponding grade' levels. Fut 
Bore •o'lern frmt, teechers' relative judgiMnts (ordering of students 
within their clesses) we\^»ore eccurrte than their absolute Jttdipents 
of their students' IQ scores\ This finding ia consistent, with 
psychoaetric theory and eapiricel findings that errors of aeesureMit 
essocieted with ebsolute judg^entk ere greeter than or equel to errors 
essocieted with reletive judgments Ce.g., Shevelscn and Webb 1911). 

The fifth fector wes the teechers'\tendency to rete students too 
high. Teechers tended not to want to ret^hildren too low. This is 
oconsfstent wit¥ recent findings of leniency iiu for ekaarple, greding. 

Verner (1923) conducted e series of studies^^ch provided a test 
of this conceptuelizetion of teecher judgment. He constructed deteiled. 
instructions and arreting for« which addressed eech fector. He ' ^' 
deaonstreted, under e variety of conditions, that teechers^N^tinga 
using his reting instrument were wore eccurete than ratings aade without 
it. For exaople, Xn one atudy, correletiona teachera' retinga^>f IQ 
without the inatruaent with IQ teat acorea ranged froa 0.31 to 0.71 wit* 
e aedien of 0.58 while theae retinga with the inatruaent ranged froa 
0.63 to 0.70 with e aedien of^O.64. Correletiona with aentel-age acorei 
of, retinga of MA without the inatruaent ranged froa 0.23 to .66 (aedian 
« 0.42) while with the inatruaent^ the correlationa tanged froa 0.39 to 
0.81 (aedian « 0.64). 
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About 50 ytars lattr» StMVtlfon (1973» 1976; ftt Also ShulMn «nd 
Klsttln 1975) dtvtlopfNid a ■od^l of ttAcbtrt ^ judwnf *<nd p«dafofictl 
d»ci«lon« M a hturistic for ors«nizlns and conductlns resaarch on 
taaching. Tha aodal aug^aatad a aat of qiiaationa and cohjacturaa about 
wbat Isfonation taachara uas in aaklnf padafofical Judspanta* how tbia 
InfoxMtioii ia Intagratad to reach JudsiMnta» and how inatitutional 
conatralnta and individual differancaa batwaan taachara affect thave 
jttdpMnta (aaa Fiji. 1). 

Tha nodal aaauawa that taachlnf ia a procasa by which teachura sake 
raaaooabla Judgnanta and daciviona with tha intent of optinizinf atudant 
outcoMa (Shavalaon 1976). Vhila teachera* Judfaanta and daciaionsaklns 
doaa not alwaya Mtch thia daacripti6n>^t-aaaM to apply to aany foal- 
oriented teaching aituationa^-For <vcaaiple» in recalling their thoughta 
while viewing a videotape of their teaching: ^ 

Taachara were Moat affected by their concern for the pupil ard 
baaed aany of their deciaiona on what they auraized waa 
happening with 'the individual atudent.... Content accounted 
for the bulk of the regaining concerns voiced. Teachera 
apparently focuaed auch of their attention on what waa 
.occurring during the leason> i.e.> what the atudents were 
hearing* aaying» dbing» and feeling (HcNair 197S-79» p. 32). 

^ « 

Teachera are aeen aa active agenta with aany in«tnictional techniquea at 
their diapoaal to help atudenta reach aoae goal. In order to chooae 
froa thia repertoire^ they auat integrate a larga aaount of inforaation 
about atudenta froa a variety of aourcea. And thia inforaation auat 
aoaehow be coabined with their own beliefa itnd goala» the nature of the 
inatructional taak> the conatrainta of the aituation> and ao on> ii. 
order to reach a Judgaent (for detaila» aee Shavelaon and Stern 19S1). 
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More apecjifically» the'aodel (Fig. 1) identified zomm ii^Mrtant 
factora which aay affect teachera* Judgpenta. Teachera have availablt, a 
large aaount of inforaation abcut their atudenta. Teachera uaually aeak 
inforaation about their atudenta* general ability or achiaveaant , clasa 
participation, aelf-concept » aocial ccapQtenc:e» independence* claaarboi 
behavior and work hcbita (Shavelaon and Stem, 1981). Thia inforaation 
coaes from aaay aources auch aa their own, inforaal obaarvatidna, 
anecdotal reports of other teachera ^ atandardized teat acorea and achool 
records (sje Shavelaon and Stem, 1981, for referencea). In order 
handle the inforaation overload* teachera integrate thia inforaation 
into Judgaenta about the atudent'a cognitive, affective and behavioral 
atatea (aee Shavelaon and Stem, 1981, for referencia). Theae 
Judgoents, if. relevant, are uaed in aakinf 'pedagogical deciaiona (e.g., 
Shavelaon 1976). 

Attributiona and heuriatics (Fig. 1) poaita that inforaation ia 
aelected and integrated by teachera to reach a Judgment, in part, on the 
basis of a few heuristics and their attributiona for the cauaea'of 
eventa. Teachers' attributiona for 'the cauaea of achieveaent aay aerva 
aa the basia for teachera' Judgaenta about atudenta, auch aa atUdent 
ability, effort, and classrooa behavior (cf. Borko and^Shavelaon 1978). 
Thua, the literature on attribution theory in general and achieveaent 
attribution in particular ia pertinent; it haa been reviewed by Xelley 
and Michela (1980) and Vainer (1977; aee alao Borko and Shavelaon 1978; 
Nisbett and Rosa 1980) and ao will not be reviewed here. 

Due to the inability of people to handle, alaultaneoualy, large 
aaount a of inforaation, they uae heuriatica for aelecting inforaation 
- ( aalien ce and vividness heuristic), judging the frequency or probability 

15 
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•f m •vnt (•vail«bility)» clMsifylnt persons and objects 
(r«prM«amiVMM8)» and rivisi&t th«^ir initial Judfpants, (adJustMnt 
Md aacborlAs)* Vbila th'asa hauristics laad to accurata Judoenta in 
May situational tliay say also laad to pradictabla arrora (Tvarsky and 
falmt«tir^^*^^*^<**^*» ' ^* >f«P>f*«*«^«^^vaness 

ka«riatic» for axaapla^ statas that pmopU dacida whathar.or not so«a 
faraoQ or objact balonta to a particular catagory by Judfin^ tba 
aiailarity batwaan tba attributes of tba person or object and the 
•ttributaatof thft category (Tversky and Kahneaan 1974) • For exaaple» 
wban a deacriptioo of a atudent Batches the stereotype of a alow 
learner, even iif the deacription is unreliable» Inccaplete, or outdated, 
pMple often predict with high certainty that the atudent ia a slow 
laarner. And Dusek (1975) and Saith and Lugenbubl (1976) have ahown 
that, in laboratory atudiea, teacher-student interaction ia influenced 
by unreliable inforaation about the student » 

The ancborins heuriatic states that "people aake eatiaatea about 
eyanta and other paople by starting froa an initial value that is 
adjusted to yield a final answer. The inital value, or starting point, 
■ay ba auggMted by the foraulation of the prqblea, or it aay be the 
result of a partial coaputation. In either case, adjuataenta are 
typically insufficient. That is, different starting points yield 
different 'estiaatea, which are biased toward the inital values" (Tversky 
And JCahneaan W74, p. 1128). For exaaple, subjects were asked to 
aatiaaCa percentagea of African countriea in the United Nations. Th4y 
ware given an initial percentage deterained at randoa and asked to 
aatiaate the actual parcentage. Groupa of subjects beginning at either 
r-rJ^r^Mt or 6S percent estiaated actual percentages of, 25 and 45, 

"™" lo 
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r^.p^ctively. Shiv.l.on .t .1. (1977) •ttu;*t«<l that thi. h.uri.tle 
■itht b. one ■•ch.niM underlyln« thj» t.«ch.r •xp.ctMcy ph«io««noii In 
th«e a t««ch«r'« Initial •xp.ctation Bay awva an anchor for hia 
•ubaaquent .atl«at« of th. atudwit'a ability. In a nuabar of atudiaa 
r.vl«*.d by Dua.k (1975), for •xtmpU, initial but not nec.aaarily. valid 
Infomation about atudenta influanc.d ("anchorad") tba Way in which 
tutora tau»ht atudanta. Brophy and Good (1970)*found that taachara' 
estiaataa of atudent ability Influenced teacher-atudent Interaction. 
Shavelson et al. (1977), in a laboratory aiiulation, examined 
' aubjecta' estiiatea of a atudent'a ability baaed.on either reliable or 
unreliable infonaation, and their willlngneaa to reviae theae eatiaatea 
on the basia of aubsequent infohiatlon, which waa either reliable or 
unreliable. They reported that: 



...the aubjecta did conaider the reliability of the 
infonaation, adjuatinj their eatl«atea in the direction . 
predicted by... la aonaative) iayeaian sodel. Furtuer«»re, the 
anchoring heuriatic and reaearch on teacher expectancy auaeat 
that initial eatiaatea are difficult to overcome, even ia ^he 
face of conflicting Infonaation. Nevertheleaa, tl\e data ahow 
that the aubjecta did reviae Initial probability eatlMtea, aa 
expected by Bayea' Theore* (p. 95). 



Theae f indir.gs are in contraat to -uch of the judgpent literatura 
on the uae^o'f'UuristiM (e.g., Einhom and Hogarth 1978, Slovic at al. 
1976). There are a nunber of poaaible explanationa. One ia that the 
research in aoat of the literature has used undergraduate atudanta 
■aking judgments in areas outaide their expertlae and ao experta may not 
fall' prey to theae arrora (Winkler and Murphy J973; but aee Slovic et 
.1. 1976). Hence, aubjecta in the Shavelaon at al. atudy (teachers and 
students in a graduate acKool of educatioh), being profeaaioriala, uy 
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hlv* not f.llM *pr«y terror. b..,d,on th. inchorihs h.uri.tic. A 
tacood po..ibl. MplMition i« that th. laboratory simulation was to 
hithly ttmcturad that th. .ubj.ct. could only act rationally. Further 
rataarch it n.«l.d to dacid. which of th... or .cm oth.r .xpltoation i. 
■Mt plautibla. 

Attribution, r.f.r to th. proc.a... by which people integrate 
infonwtion to arrive at cau.al wplanation. for .vent. (Borko and 
i. Shav.l.o« 1978). To aak. attribution., th. perceiver (e.*.," teacher) i. 
U,^m^ to k«o« th. ».n.rality of an actor'. (..».. .tudent'.) behavior . 
aero., context. (con.i.t.ncy Infomation), aero., entitie. 
(di.tinctiy«.... infomation) and th. generality of the reaction acro.s 
oth.r actor. (con..n.u. information). Various pattern, of thi. ^ 
InfotMtion «lv. ri.. to diif.r.nt attribution.. Attribution, to th. 
actor (.tud.nt) aria, wh.n there i. high consi.t.ncy (Sally alway. 
pass., thi. particular Mth ta.t), low di.tinctivene.. (Sally pa.s.a 
K»t othar ..th ta.t.) and low cons.n.u. (hardly any oth.r .tudent 
passM thU particular Mth test). Undtr thttt conditions teachers 
' would perceive Sally at a »ood Mth student. Attributions to the test 
(stlwilus attribution) occur when Sally always passes this test (low 
istlnctlveness), and everyone else passes the test (hl«h consensus). 
When a perceiver has li«lted Information, the Individual will try to 
find the pattern aost conslsternt with the, Information available. 

Finally, conflict-stress refers to psycho-emotional processes. 
These processes may affect the choice of Information teachers use to 
construct their psychological reality (cf. Janls and Mann 1977), tv<,i\ 
tKottgh past research In this area has not focused on teachers. 
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By generalization, heuristics, attributions and <^fllct-strMS 
might be expected to Influence teachers' Judgments about at udents, 
Instructional activities, and Institutional constraints, bependlng oo 
the focus of the research, these Judgments may take the form of 
expectations, hypotheses, or Inferences. 

Research Modeling Teachers' Judgments 

Much of the research on teachers' Judgments and decisionmaking has 
used f p.'^licy capturing approach. With this approach, for exai^le, a 
teacher makes Judgments about a number of students based on their 
observations (etc.) of the students in their classroom or based on 
Information provided by the researcher. Then the teacher's Judgments 
are predicted on the basis of lnformatlr>n available to the teacher 
(e.g., achievement, work habits, classroom participation, classroom 
behavior). The result Is a statistical model which welghta each pleca 
of Information In order to maximize prediction of *the teacher's actual 
Judgnents. ^ 

Research In the literature on human Judgment has found that 
people's policies can be represented by an additive model with about 
three pieces of Information In the model. Research on teacher*' 
policies for judging ability, motivation and the probability that a* 
student will hh a behavior problem supports these- findings in the morm 
general literature. Laboratory simulations (see ShaVelson and Stem in 
press, for references) have found that, in Judging student ability,* 
teachers primarily use information about student achievement but alao 
may use information about problematic behavior. In Judging motivatiom 
(effort), teachers rely heavily on -information about achievement. 
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problMAtic btthavior tnd work habits. And MtiMtM of bahayior 
problaM xmly on Inforaation about claHsrooa behavior and^ to a lasser 
•xtant f i achiavaMo t • 

Jtaaaarch-on huaan Judpmnta has found that peopla ara fenerally 
^ ' unawara of tha natura of thair JudpMnt 'policiaa. Hanca, thay report 
uains Bora inforaatlon in adra coaq>lax waya than is sug^estad by tha 
atatislical aodal of thair policies (e.f. , Shulaui and Elate In, 1975; 
Slovic^et al'. 1975). Studies of teachi^s* policies' parallel these 
findin^a. For exaiq>le» Clark et al. (1979) reported that teachers were 
unaware of their Judcaent policies. 

Accuracy of teachers ' judginents of students ' intelligence . 
Research on the accuracy of teachers* Judfpents of their studei^ts* 
intelligence typically has correlated intellifence*test scores with - 
teachers' ratinfs or rankings of their students. This research shows 
that teachers are, in general , reasonably accurate in spite of what 
■ight be asserted by critics. Based on eight studies reporte^d before 
1930, the Median correlation .was 0.54 with a range fron 0.31 to 0.7C. 
Based on aix studies reported since 1930, the aedian correlation was 
0.54 with. a range froa 0.42 to 0.61. 

How high should this correlation be? Critics aight consider a 
correlation of 0.54 between teachers' judgments and intelligence*test 
scores too low. In contrast, soaa reaearchers consider this degree of 
accuracy credable. In aaking your own decision, consider the following. 
First, aost "strong" validity coefficients (correlations between 
predictors: such as teachers' Judgaents and criterion scores such as 
intelligence* test scores) are, in aagnitude, 0.50. It is unusual for 
validity coefficients to rise above 0.60. Second, teachers L iaplicit 
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definitions of intelligence do not correspond to the definiton that 
guides intelligence* teat construction, soaa thing Vamar recognigad in 
1923. H'^nce, teachers' ratings are not aaasuring exactly the SiiM trait 
as are intelligence tests. This fact will tend to reduce the 
correlations. 

Coverage of this* topic would be incoaplete without noting the larga 
variability between the accuracy of different teachera Judgpents of 
their students' intelligence. Accuracy* as aeasurad by correlatiofia> 
generally range froa lows in the 0.20's to highs in the O.to's. Faa 
studies have exaained what accounts for this variability; Vamar 'a 
(1923) is a notable exception. 

Accuracy of teachers' judgaents of atudenta ' achieveaent * Research 
on the accuracy <of teachers' judgaents of their students' achievaaent 
typically has correlated teachers' ratings or grades assigned to 
students with achieveaent*test scores. This research shcwa that 
teachers are reasonably accurate in aaking this jydgpent (see Shavelaon 
and Stern, 1981, for referencea). The aedian correlation baaed on over 
15 studies was 0.71 with a range froa 0.33 to 0.96. 

Judgments and diagnoses regarding reading . Byara and Evana (1980) 
studied the accuracy of teachers' judgaents of stuf'.ents' reading ' 
interests. Teachers judged their students' reading'preferencea; 
students' actual reading choices served aa the criterion aeasure. They 
found that students' reading interests fluctuated widely over grade 
level and gender, and that teachers, on average, inaccurately predicted 
students' reading preferences (over-all range of accuracy was *.23 to 
.69 with a mean of .23), because they lacked knowledge about atudenta' 
interests. 

y 
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Ttachtrs* and Mp^rt clinicians' disgnoa^^s of childrtn with rtadint 
problaaa hava baan atudi«d axtansivtly by Vinaonhaler and his collssguss 
l:g., Vinsonhslar 1979; ass slso 6111 1980; Vsinshank 1980). Thsy havs 
conductad thr^a typas of studlss: (1) Isborstory and clsssropa studiss 
of rsadins apscialiats, spscisl sducstion psrsonnsl and clsssrooa 
tsschsrs disgnosins childrsn's rssding problsM; (2) coaputsr siaulstion 
stttdiss; and (3) trsining studiss. 

Foot Isboratory and clsssrooa studiss hsvs axsainsd ths dsgrss to 
which rssd^.ns clinicians and clsssrooa tsschsrs sgrse on ths disgnosis 
of rsadins problsaa (Gil 1980; Vinaonhala'r 1979; Vsinshank 1980). Ths 
Agirssaant Corollsry of thsir Inquiry Theory ststss thst (s) individusls' 
disgnpsss srs aors clossly rslstad to ths '^svsrsgs disgnosis" bsssd on s 
group of clinicians C^group agrssasnt") than srs disgnosss aaong 
individuals » and (b) agrssasnt bstwssn disgnosss asda by ons individusl 
on aquivslsnt cssss (**.intrs*clinicisn agrssasnt**) should bs grsstsr thsn 
sgrssasnt bstwssn clinicians ("intsr-cllnicisn sgrssasnt**). 

Ths rssults of ths studiss indicstad that thars vss s reasonsbls 
Isvsl of group sgrssasnt. (s.g., sgrssasnt asssurs of .55 in Vinsonhslsr 
1979; snd .45 in Gil 19B0) on disgnosis. Howsvsr, the intrs«cliniclan 
sgrssasnt cosfficisnts (s.g.» .17 in Vinsonhslsr 1979; snd .14 in 
-Vsinshsnk 1980) snd ths intsr-clinician agrssasnt cosfticisnts (s.g., 
-.07 in Vinsonhslsr 1979; -.04 in Oil 1980; snd .11 in Vsinshsnk 1980) 
^ vsrs vsry low. Itssding clinicians, spscisl sducstors> snd clsssrooa 

tsschsrs did not sgrss with thsasslvss snd with ssch othsr on disgnosis. 
Nslthsr did thsy sgrss on rsasdistion (intsr-clinicisn sgresaent * .10, 
intrs-clinicisn sgrssasnt "l *.20; Wsinshsnk 1980). In sddltion, s ^ 
corrslstion of ssro wss found bstwssn disgnosis snd reasdistion st ths 
individusl Isvsl (Vsinshsnk 1980). 
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Gil (1980) obssrvsd and intarviswsd tsschsrs sbout thsir disgnosss. 
Hs found thst ths 10 tsschsrs: (s) Iscksd systsaatic atrstsgiss for 
collscting snd using inforastion to rssch disgnostic dscisions, (b) 
diffsrsd on s nuabsr of procsss vsrisblss such as ths langth of thair 
intarsction with a csss snd tbs nuabsr of cuss collsctad» and (c) uasd 
gsnsrsl snd incoaplsts disgnostic strstsgiss both in ths Isborstory and 
in ths nstursl clsssrooa sstting. Tsschsrs sppssrsd to Isck infoxaation. 
procesing strstsgiss to asks coaplsts, spscific disgnosss! In sddition, 
Vsinshank (1980) found thst individusl clinicians intsrsctlng with a . 
csss tsndsd not to follow thsir ststsd plsns of set ion rsgsrdlng dats 
collsction procsdurss, disgnosis and rsasdistion. 

Coaputsr siaulstion studiss axaainsd disgnostic sccuracy as a 
function of (s") ^sving s spscific routins for collscting inforastion on 
s csss; snd (b) gsnsrsting s fsw or aany hypothasss, dspsndlng on ths 
csrtsinty of ths hypothssss. Thsss studiss found thst siaulstions thst 
ussd routins cus collsction procsdurss and gsnsratad hypothssss ssrly 
psrforasd signif icsntly bsttsr thsn thoss thi|t did not.* Howsvsr» ths 
siaulstions did not psrfora ss well ss ths huasn cliniciana who 
disgnossd ths saas csssa. Finslly» trsining tsschsrs Xo conduct s 
systSBStic disgnosis of s rssding problsa incrssssd ths sccurscy of 
ths/r dignosss. Nsvsrthslsss, ths sccurscy for aost trsinsss wss bslow 
thst considsred sppropristsv^ 

Concluding cogosnt. Tsschsrs* Judgasnts srs s criticsl coaponsnt 
of ths teaching process. Their Judgasnts of gensrsl sbility tcsits*- 
intslligencs snd schievsaent--srs rsssonsbly sccursts. Howsvsr, ths 
sccurscy of thsir Judgasnts of studsnts* bshsvior on psrticulsr tssks** ^ 
or of studsnts* rssding probleas**is considsrsbly lowsr thsn would bs 
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bop«l for. Whllt thtf. is to^ tvidenc. th*t tr.ininf can overcon*, to * 
soM dt»rt#, tht«t lii«ccur«ci*i», •dditiontl rtstarch on tttch«r«^ 
JudpMntal proct««w !• wadad. Such rttatrch^would strvt as tht btsia 
for training taachara to inprova thair judtpanta. By doing ao, wa -ight 
juat ba abla to in>rova tha affactivanaaa of taachara in helping 
atudanta raach valuad educational goala. 
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c ni. TEACHEKS ^ PLANNIHG 

Taachara* planning rafara to that aapact of^ teaching vhara'taachai 
foraultta a couraa of action for carrying out inatniction war a acboo] 
year, a aavester, e ttonth, a day, or a laaaoh. ^Planning la.ona 
iaportant component of teechlng thet ia typically carried out irithottt 
the preaence of atudanta. That ia, planning ia teaching in an eapty 

clesarooM. ^ 

The iaportance of plextning cannot be oyereatiMted. Deciaioha, mu 

J- 

by teechera while planning inatruction have a. profound influence o«i 
their cleasrooti behevior and on the neture and outcoaaa of the aducati^ 
children receive. Teechera* inatructionel plana aerve aa ^cripta" foi 
carrying out interectfve teeching (Shavelaoh and Stem,. Ifftl; aee also 
Saith and Sendelbech 1979). Scripta exert auch a atrong influence oo 
teechera thet they tend not to ''deviate f roa thea once they ^have begun 
teeching (Shevelaon and Stern, 1981; aee elao Joyce d978-7l; Peteraon 
end Clerk 1978; Zehorik 1970). ly knowing e teecher'a. acript for a 
perticuler leaaon, auch of the teecher'a behevior in* the claaarooa 
be predicted. Stern end Shev«laqn (1?«0) found thia to ba true of 
reeding instruction and Saith and Sendelbech (1979) founjl thia to ba 
true of science instruction using ethnogrephic studies of single 
classrooas. 

Teechers* pierming decisions influence the content, "at eriala, 
social cliaate, and-activitiea of inatruction. Tor axaaple, deciai 
about curriculua adoptibna, or at leeat aelectibna 'froa^ and 
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«*ifl..tW of «lopt^ curricula., .ff.ct th. proc... of t..chl«. 
(Ipltk «d .-d.lb.ch »7») « -.11 M -fc-t childr.„ l..rn (W.lk.r «.d 
M-ff.«lik 1«4,. A1.0 d.ci.lon. *out .roupl-. .tud«.t. for r..diB. 
•fc^ .ho«. to h.v. .uch ; profound .ff.ct th.t childr.n in th. 

lo^/^i-. ^ -it. -din. t-t .cor.. r.fl.-ctin. thi. diff.r.„c. 

,te.t t«ch.r. .« tr.in.d to pl« instruction by: (.) .p.cifyin» 
(UM»lor.l) obJ.cti.... (b) .p.cifyin, .tud.nt.' «.try b.h.vior 

«d .kill.), (c) ..Lctin, «d .^u«.cin, L.min, .ctiviti.. 
^^ Ju> .t«d«.t. fro. .ntry b.h.vior to obj.ctiv... «d (d) 
.«l..tin. th. outco... of instruction in ord.r to ii^rov. pl.«ni«.. 
yn^iu thi. pr^cripti*, -d.1 of pl««ln. «T b. on. of the «,.t 
^l.t«itly t.u.ht f..tur.. of th. curriculu. of f.ch.r «»uc.tion 
pro,r-.. th. «-.l i. con.i.t.ntly not u..d.by. f.ch.r. in pl«min. 
instruction. Obviouily th.r. i. . .i."tch b.t«.« th. pr..criptiv. 
pl^nln. .od.1 ^ th. d«n4. of .cl...roo. instruction. Thit .i...tch 
.ri... b.c.u..^t..ch.r. «.t b.l«c. iul^ipl. .duc.tion.l «o.l. (..«.. 
co«t«.t in.tructio«. b.h.vior control, .oci.l infraction) . «.t t.k. 
into .ccount .t«d."nf ^..1. (P*« ' 
«L.t.in th. flo« of .ctivity durin, . l...on or f.c. b.h.vior.l 
«»...^nt probl«. (Doyl. 1979 1980). Activiti... th.n. «d not th. 
pr..criptiv..«Hl.l .r. th. focu. of t..ch.r pl«min». 

■ A. T.ylor (1970) point.d out. -o.. pLnnin, .pp-.r. u«.y.t«.tic 
«H, ,.n.r.l in n.tur.. I-ch.r. .pp-.r unc.rt.in ., to wh.t th. 



piunlnc pr9c.«s r.quir.«. To d.t., ra.Mrch oo taach.r pluming hM 
not lad to tKa forwilat'ion of a aodal of taachart' plumins: rathar. It 
ha* idwitif iad co.pon.nt. that such a K>dal wwt incorporata to b« 
descrlptiv. and to b. r.alistically pra.crlptiva. 

Th. in.tructional activity 1. th. baalc Instntctioaal unit of 
planning (Clark aid Yingar 1979; Patar.on at al. 197i; faith md 
Sand.lbach 1979; Ying.r 1977; Zahorik 1975) and. act ion in tha clasarooa 
(Shavalson and Sfc.m, 1981). Wa tar* tha baa ic. .tructural unit of . 
plannins tha "task." A task la canpriaad of aavaral alaawita vhich liava. 
individually baan idantifiad In tha planning litaratura. Ona alaMttt 1^ 
content , tha.aubjact aattar to ba taught (a.g., Clark and Tingar lf7f). 
Onca a ci^rriculuai haa baan aalactad, taachara accapt tha taxt book aa 
tha Mjor, uaually only, aourca of contant (a.g., 8«ith and Sandalbach 
197Jr^havalaon 1976). A aacond ala^ant of a taak ia ■atariala, tboaa 
thinga that childran can obaarva and/or Banipulata (a.g., 
Horlna-Darahl«ar 1978^1;^taraon at al. 1978, Zahorik 1975). A third 
alaaant of a taak ia activity /^Ka^thin^ tha taachar and atudanta will 
ba doing during tha leaaon (a,g., Cla^k^d^Tingar^ 8«ith and 
Sandalbach 1979). Tha concapt of activity Includaa^aaqua^clng, pacing 
and tl«ing tha'inatructional contant and aatariala (cf . 8«lth and^'^ 
Sendelbach 1979;,taylor 1970). A fourth alaaant ia goala, tha taachar'i: 
general aia for a taak» uaually laaming, affact or both. Ooala ara not 
the sane aa behavioral objactivaa; thay ara wich iK>fa ganaral and vagua. 
but functional (cf. Clark and Yingtr 1979). A fifth alaiwnt ia 
students , especially their abilitias, needs and interests (iorko at al. 
1979; Morine-Dershiaier 1978-79; Shavalson, Atvood and Borko 1977). Tha 
last element is social-cultural context of Instruction (cf . Florio 1979 j 
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jMMidi 197t; ttuvtlsoo Borko 1979). Iliis rtftrn to tb« class ts s 
vhols «Dd its ssnss of ^groitpiisss** (JaiiMick 197*) or s sp«ci«lly 
'^XMtad coMialty (Plorio 1979) w vsll as ts«chsr».* srottplngs of 
stvtaiM lastmctioo (s.f.» tutor-tutss, rssdinf sroups; cf. Isrr 
1974, 1975^14^ 197t; Shavslsoo and Borko 1979). 

TIm concspt MKof tsschsrs* plannins prsssntad hsrs is ons in which 
Instnictioiul tssks m tr^fd by tbs tsschsr. In crsstins tasks, ws 
kiMV that tsachsrs Jugfls soaa^r all of tha alasants dascribad abova. 
Ib addition, va knov that any concap^on of planning mist includa a tina 
diMoaion.. Ona aapact of tha tiia dinansio^is tha hiersrchicsl 
ortaniastion of planning : Yingar (1977, p. 172) idahtifiad fiva Zavala: 



1. Lona ranga vaarlv basic idaaa for aocial atudiea, acianca*" 
soM for Mth and raading**baaic atructura of what will ba 
dona but not apacific tiaa. 

2] Tans- "Planning on a tans baaia for aocial atudiaa, acianca, 
and for aoviaa. 

3. JJpQtblx— daciding on baaic.unita* for social atudiaa, scianca, 
and nath. I dacida oa what I naad librarian to gat or what 
•oviaa I naad. 

4. Vaaklx**uaa taachar'a plan book— apacific unita and tiaa 
alaaMnt addad— sora datailad. 

5. Paily *^ put achadula on board, gattihg actual natariala oiit. 
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A aacond aapact of tha tlaa diaanaion ia that planning daciaiooa 
■ada aarly.in tha acadanic yaar axart a profound influanca on taaahan* 
planning for tha raaaindar of tl^a yaar (a.g., Clark 1978-79; Joyc^ 
1978-79). According to Joyca( 1978-79 p, 75): 

Most of tha iaportant praactiva daciaiona by taachara ara lopr 
tarn in thair influanca aa oppoaad to tha isi inf luanca.of * ; 
laaaon by laaaon planning. lalativaly aarly In tha yaar, mt 
taachara aat up a aarias of conditiona Which nara to ba 
powarf ully inf luantial on tha poaaibilitiaa of dacision Mkiag 
tharaaftar. Laiaon planning, to tha axtant that it goaa 00 
conacioualy, invalvaa tha aalaction and handling of aatarialar 
and activitiaa within tha fraMWork that haa baan aat up ty 
tha long- tans daciaiona. 



Studias of Taachar Planning 

Raaaarchara studying taachar' planning hava uaad a variaty of 
■athoda including quaationnairaa/intarviawa (a.g., Morina-Darahiaar 
1978-79a-c; Zahorik 1975), athnoghiphy (a.g., Yingar 1977), aiaulationa , 
(a.g., Borko 1978;^rina 1976; Rusao 1978; Shavalaon at al., 1977; 
\Xingar 1977) and "think aloud" protocola (a.g., Pataraon at al. 1978). 
Npt aurpriaingly, diffarant aathods ravaal diffarant aapacta of tha 
planning procaaa^^Navartha?.aaa, for tha aoat part, tha findinga, aa 
auMiarixad abova, hava^-baan conaiatant or conplaaantary. Naaaly, 
taachara focua on taaka and aabad^ad in thaaa taaka ara taachara' 
concama about contant, activitiaa,^atudiiArs^ala, and tha lika. 

Tha raaulta of raaaarch on taachai^ piannW*^^* in T«bH 

1. Moat of tha raaaarch haa found that taachara ara c^a^rnad^with 
tubjact aattar in planning inatruction. Thair concam, ho^var>ia laai 
with tha atructura of tha aubjact aattar (cf. Schwab 1962; BHavalsoii 
1972, 1974, 1981) and aora with tha aalaction of contant for.tha^ 
of building taaka (cf. Clark 1978-79; Shavalaon and Stam, 1981). 
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iMMrch flto lut fouml that tMchtrs consider InforMtion about 
atttdnf . •apaclally atudwit ability, wh«i planninf inatruction (•.«., 
CoofMr at al., If7f; lorko 1971; Morina-DarahiiMr l»78-7»b; luaao 1978; 
Shavalaoo at al., 1977). loth Morina-Darahl^r (1978-79b) and Mint* 
(1979) pointad out that taachara* concarna about atudanta in thair 
plannlas wtrt sraataat aarly in tha yaar whan taachara vara **s*ttins to 
know** thair atudanta. Onca taachara had raachad a Judfsant about thair 
atudanta, laaa attantion (i.t.» conacioua concam) waa sivan to atudanta 
in varbal raporta. In contrast* Pataraon at al. (1978) raportad that 
varbal protocola ahowad littla aantion of atudanta during plautinf. 
Kowavar, thaaa contradictory findinfs say ba an artifact of thu aathoda 
itaad. Firat, in tha Fataraon at al. (1978) atudy, atudanta (unknown 
pravioualy by tha taachar) wara randoaly aaaignad to taachara. Thaaa 
taachara » than, did not hava inforaation about thair atudanta. Sacond, 
Horina (197i-79b) haa pointad out that "whila tha. . .taachara raraly 
■antionad pupil ability, apacific objactiva [aic], taachins atratagy, or 
naatins arrangaaant in raaponaa to tha s^naral quastion (to atata thair 
leaaon plana] » thair raady raaponaaa to tha probaa indicatad that tha 
■ental plana or iMgaa of tha laaaon...did include auch aapecta of 
inatruction** (p. 85, italica oura;. 

A cantral focua of taachara ia tha activity davalopad in tha laaaon 
plan (aaa labia 1). Activity rafara to tha allocation, of tiaa, tha 
bcquancing and tha tiainf (or pacing or flow) of contant tnd aateriala 
during tha laaaon. Vhila aoat raaaarch haa found tha activity to ba of 
central iaportanca in plana, littla ia known about how activitiaa ata 
conatnictad or what rontinaa or **acripta** taachara bring to tha planning 
procaas which ara fillad out monthly, waakly and daily (cf. Yingar 1977) 
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to provida tha routina for Intaractiva taachlng. Ylngar^a (1977) atiidy 
providaa ao«a inaight into activity planning. Tha taachar ha atudiad 
approachad tha activity aa a thraa-ataga problawiolving task incliMUng: 
(1) problan finding whara contant, goala, knowladga, and axparianca 
coMbinad to yiald an initial concaption of tha activity worthy of futura 
conaidaration; (2) problaa forwilation and aolution involving 
prograsaiva elaboration of tha activity; «nd (3) activity iaplaaantatioii 
aaphasizing "evaluation and routini«ation to tha teacher'a repertoire of 
knowledge and experience, which in turn play a aajor role in future 
planning delibarationa" (Clark and Yingar 1979, p. 238). leaearch, 
having eatabliahed the taak aa a cantral focua in planning, neada to 
nova on to deacribing the variety of routinaa or acripti taachara hava 
for planning activitiaa and under what conditiona they are uaad. 

Hoat natural iatic raaaarch "raporta that obiectivea'' do not play a 
■ajor role in the planning proceaa while laboratory aimilation atudiaa 
report that taachara do take objectiwea /goala into conaidaration. Thia 
conflicting finding aight ba reaolvad on nathodological grounda. 
Apparently teachera* varbal raporta «nd learon pl«na do not a^haaiae 
obJecXivea. However, in laboratory a iwilationa asking taachara to naka 
deciaiona about goala or objectivea, teechera do ao and report that 
doing ao ia conaiatent with their claaarooa planning (e.g., iorko 1971; 
Kuaao 1978). As Horine-Derahlnar (197«-79b) pointed out, whila 
objectivea ara not part of their verbal raporta about leafon plana* thay 
are part of the taachara* nantal inage or plan. Probing, done either 
directly or indirectly as in aiaulationa or intarviawa* ia apparently 
needed to find thia out. 
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fiaally^ stTtral sttidits lUTt shown th«t ttachtrt» at tht tMsinnins 
of thm Mdumic T««r» ttt forth plans and aaka dacitions that (Uida 
titbaaqvant planning ovar tha raaaindar of tha yaar. This aaana that» 
imlaaa raaaarchara axaaina planning at tha bafinning of tha yaar» thay 
•ra liabla to aiss ao«a aspacts of planning. Thay ara also liabla to 
cone Inda that taachars do not, for axaiqpla, considar studant 
charactariatics or objactivaa vhan» during soat of tha yaar, auch 
information ia part of tha taachar'a planning acript or routina. 
Horaovar, thaaa long-tar« plans hava a profound influanca on classrooM 
taaching. •'In affact . tha aalaction of aatariala and tha aubaequant 
activity flow astabliahaa tha ' problaa fraa»'*-tha boundariaa within 
which daciaiowakint will ba carriad on" (Joyca 1978-79, p. 75; italics 
in original). 

Thara ara a faw findinga, not raportad in Tabla I» that dasarve 
attantion. Savaral atudias hava found that aanagasant of atudants ia a 
priaary concam in planning (Saith and Sandalbach 1979), aapecially in 
grouping atudants (Mint* 1979; itam and Shavelaon 1980). And Zahorik 
(1970) obaarvad that taachars who plannad thoroughly wara lass sanaitiva 
to thair atudants (i.a., ancovragad atudant idaas and diacuaaion laaa). 
Pataraon at a1. (1978) found that taachara who wara prolific plannara 
had atudanta- with lowar attituda acoraa than atudanta whosa taachera did 
not plan axtanaivaly. Thaaa laat'two studiaa auggaat planning nay ba 
count arrproductiva if taachara bacoaie aingla-ainded and do not adapt 
thair lasaon to atudant naads. 
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ly. Taachara* Interactiv e DacisiomMiking 

Taachars* intaractiva daciaionaaking rafara to daciaiona taachars 
■aka whila interacting (a.g., lecturing, diacusaing, tutoring) with 
their students. These decisions have bean characterised 'aa**tinfligbt*^ 
or **resl-tiae** decisions since teachers typically do not have the luxury 
of tiae to reflect upon theae deciaiona or to aeek additional 
inforaation before deciding upon a courae of action. 

Teachers* interactive deciaiona are greatly influenced by their 
plans (see **Teachera* Planning**). Inatructional taaka— including the 
goals, content, aateriala, activitiea *nd tiaing of 
inatruction— conatitute a large part of taachara* planning activity. 
Theae inatructional tasks— perhapa in the fora of aental **acripta** (cf. 
Abelaon 1976, Schank and Abelaon 1977) or **iaagea** (cf. Horine-Derahiaar 
1978-79b)— aerve aaa aental plan for carrying out interactive teaching 
(cf. Joyce 1978-79; Horine-Derahiaar 1978-79b). Theae iaages or plans 
are routinized ao that once begun in the claaarooa they typically ara 
played out (Joyce 1978-79; Horine-Dershiaer 1978-79b), auch aa a 
coaputer aubroutine ia (cf. Shavelaon 1976). Routinea ainiaixe 
conscioua decision-aaking during interactive teaching (Clark and Yingar 
1979; Joyce 1978-79; HacKay 1977; HacKay and Harland 1978; 
Morine-Derahiaer 1978-79b) and ao the "activity flow" (Joyce 1978-79) ia 
aaintained. Moreover, froa an ihforaation-proceaaing perapective, tha 
routinization of behavior aakea aense. ^ Routinea reduce the aaount of 
inforcation taachara have to consider and the nuaber of decisions they 
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lMV« to^Mkt hf ruidtriiis th« tising and s^qutncinf of activitits and 
studtnts* bahavior pradictabla within an activity flow. Hanca» 
conscious aonitorinf of instruction can than focus oh particular 
studants (Connors 1978; HacXay 1977; MacKay and Harland 1978; Mar land 
1977; Hprina-Dsrshiaar H78-79b) and on daviations of tha lasson froa 
tha orifinal plan (a.«., Clark and Yinsar 19^9; Joycs 1978-79j Patarson 
and Clark 1978^ 

D«ci8ion-Mikinf during intaractiva taaching* than» usually arisas 
whan tha taaching rout ins is not goinf as plannsd (cf. Clark and Yinfar 
1979; Joyca 1978-79; MacXay 1977; HacKay and Harland 1978). Usually on 
tha basis of lack of studant involva«ant or behavior proble«s» taachars* 
Judso that tha lasson is problsaatic (a.f. » Paterson and Clark 1978) and 
■ay choosa to: (a) continua ths lasson or (b) chanfa tha lasson (Joyca 
1978-79; Patarson and Clark 1978; Snow 1972). Typically; taachars 
cbooss not to chansa tha lasson (Clark and Yingar 1979; Joycs 1978-79; 
Pstarson and Clark 1978). In soaa casfs» this choics is bassd on a 
dacision to daa! with t!.a problan in futura plans (cf. Joyca 1978-79; 
Pstarsoo and Clark 1978). This tactic ssmm raasonabla sines » if tha 
axpactation is sat up that ths taachar will continually change a lessoni 
■anassMnt of students and ^instructional tasks say bacoae probleaatic. 

Norine-OershiMr (1978-79b p. 86) has aptly captured the natur* of 
dacisionaakinf during interactive teaching. 

For the lessons exaained in detail here» when there was little 
or no discrepancy between teacher plan and classroosi reality, 
teacher information processing was "iaage-oriented,** with 
teacher recall of previous ki^owlege about pupils playing an 
important part. Deciaion points were handled by esteblished 
routines.' Vhen there was a ainor discrepancy between ^teacher 
plan and classrooa reality, teacher inforaation processing was 
reality-oriented/* with a fairly narrow range of pupii 
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behavior being observed". Decision points were handled by In- 
flight" decisions. When a aore pervasive discrepancy betwaan^ 
teacher plan and classrooa reality waa perceived, then tajtcher 
inforaation processing was "prob lea-oriented," with teachers 
tapping a broader spectrua of Inforaation about pupils. Vhan 
a large discrepancy axiste<I^' d^isions were poatponad to a 
later tiae. ^ s 



A Model of Teachers* Interactive Decisionaakint 

A aodel of teachera* interactive deciaionaaking is prasantad in 
Fig. 2. It is* a ayntheais of reaearch by Joyce (1978-79), Peteraon and 
Clark (1978), Shavelaon (1976), and Snow (1972). It poaita that ' 
teachera* interactive teaching aay be characterized as carrying out well 
eatabliahed routinea. In carrying out the routine, the teacher aonitors 

the classroom, seeking cuea, auch aa atudant participation, for 

*» 

deteraining whether the routine ia proceeding aa planned. Thia / 
aonitoring ia probably autoa^tic as long*as the cuea are within an 
acceptable tolerance (e.g., atudant out-of-aeat behavior during 
diacuaaion)* the teacher haa to decide if laaedlate action is called 
for. If ao, the teacher haa to decide^if a routine ia availble fer" 
handling the problea. The teacher aay take action baaed on a routine 
developed froa previous experiences. If no routine is available, the 
teacher reacta apontaneoualy and then continuea the teacliing routine. 
If an iaaediate action ia' not called for, the teacher conaidera whether 
delayed action, aay after the leaaon or in future planning, ia 
necesaary. The teacher notea the action in aeaory and carriea on, his 
teaching routine. If no action ia neceaaary-, the teacher decides 
whether or not .to retain the inforaation anr continuea with hia teaching 
routine. 
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KUfrch oo n«chT»' Inf ractiv Ikcition— king 

-^Host of tht rMMrch on tt«chtrs' dtcitions and behavior during 
liittractivt tMchitts tat Mployod tht Mthod of stimilattd rtcall. With 
*^stiMilat#d rtcall» tht rtstarchtr tlthtr audio- or vid«otip«« • l«i«on. 
Afttr tlio iMson (or afttr school » dtpwidins on 8chtdulint)» tht tap« it 
playod bock to tht ttachtr by tht rt«««rchtr and tha ttachtr is askad to 
dMcribo convtrt Mntal activitias that accoipaniod tha overt behavior. 

'KMtarch uainf atimlatod recall consistently has found that 
teachers' plans serve as a Mntal script (cf . Abelson 1976) or iosfe 
(Norina-Darshinar 197a*79b) which tuides their interactive teaching, 
niese inages or scripts are routinized. Once begun, thay typically are 
carried out. Kence» interactive teaching has been described in nany 
studies as, primarily ''carrying, out a routine. 

Moreover, this research has found that teachers ere reluctant to 
change their routines » even if they are not proceeding as well as 
expected. When changes do occur, they typically are ninoc adjustnents 
in the routine and not najor revisions (i.a.,. ••fine tuning;" Joyce 
197a-79). However » this research does not reveal why the teachers are 
reluctant to change their plans (but see Peterson and Clark 1978). One 
possible reasbn is that the routine chosen during planning was Judged » 
^ the besis of experience and the nature of the task, to be better than 
any alternative routine available to the taachar. A second possible 
reason is that the current routine was the only one available and any 
hastily-developed routine sight not be expected to fare as well. A 
third possible reason is that changing routines during a lesson 
introduces uncertainty » both for teachers and students. For teachers » 
this constitutes an information-processing burden and a decrease in 



their ability to nonitor participation and behavior in the class. For 
students, shifting routines -ight laad to their having difficulty 
following the flow of instruction fmd result in learning and classrooa 
■anageaient problens (cf. Doyle 1980). 

In sun» teachers' aain concern during interactive teaching is to ' 
■aintain the. flow of the activity. To interrupt this t\m to refloct oo 
an alternative and consider the- possibility of changing a routini 
drastically increases tha infonsation processing deMfida on the toacher 
and increases the probability of classroom nanageMnt problasa. 

Studies of teachers • reports of their thoughts while teaching, 
reveal that teacher* attend to their wantal script or inaga while 
teaching, and this focus of attention is brokan only whan their 
•onitoring of the classroott indicates a potential problan or unaxpactad 
event. When a problem or unexpected avent arises, teachers report 
becoaing "aware of reality" (e.g., McNair 1978-79; McNair and Joyce 
1978-79). Their attention then focuses on student behavior. 

A vary cowwn script used by teachcra during interactive teaching 
is one of structuring, soliciting, responding and reacting (la Hack, 
Klieband, Hy»an and Snith 1966), where teachers ask questions and 
students respond. Teachers using this script attend to subject -atter 
in the script and to students. A decision is required when a student 
gives a sonewhat unexpected response. In carryini^ out this script, 
teachers apply certain principles or routines regerding their 
interaction with students (Connors 1978; MacKay 1977; MacKay and Mar land 
.1978; Marland 1977). One principla is teraed compensation. The teacher 
atteapts to compensate the allaged "have-nots" in their classes by 
favoring the shy, or low-achieving student in, for axample, selecting 
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rMpoodMt* to th«lr qu«ttioM. A ..cond prlncipl. i« «tr«t. | ic 
Ualsasi. «Alch'«»t«llt b^int Iwieat with • ttuawt In n.«d of .p.ci.l 
•ttMtion. A third principl. i« ESSSE •hSlia*. wh.r.'th. t.ach.r u*m 
th. InforMl poi».r .tructur. for di.p«i.ln« hi« influ«ic«. A fourth 
prlncipl* i« proKr«««lv« ch»ckini . wh«r« th. t.ach.r ch«ck« on 
MpMlally low-ability ttudwit*' profrM* durla« int«r«ction« or on 
•Mignod tuU. And th. fifth principl. i« «uppre««ing — °tion« . 



T.ach«n .y«t««tic.lly .uppr... th.ir .«>tioi»« In front of .tud.nt. 

boeau**: • (•) th.ir .-otion. ■ight b. ■ catalyst for unwnaf.abl. 

studant bahavior; (b) th.ir a«otiona, ..apacially n.fativ. reactions 

toward atudant.' r.apoos.a. ■i«ht har« th. atudwita' ..lf-conc.pt.; or 
(e) thair action, ■ight Lad to unju.t tr.at«Mit of diff.rwit .tud.nt.. 

TMchar. ragularly ■ooitor th. cla..r«Mi a. a way to .valuat. a 
routlna (..«., Joyc. 197«.7J). A probl- with a routln. pft.n i. 
• isnalad by a lack of .tudwit participation or by un.anction.d bahavior 
•uch as oot-of-..at or noi... 'if th. probl- i. ..riou. .nou«h, it My 
lttt.rrupt th. routin. (... Figur. 1). Thi. i. th. occa.ion for .oit 
dacisioo-Mklng during Int.ractiv. t.aching. 

Most studias rsport that t.achers' dacision-Mkln* i« P'^vasiv. 
during int.ractiv. t.aching (a.g., ttacKay 1977; Mar land 1977). Hbw.v.r, 
HacKay raportad thit taachars •ad. about 10 intaractiva dacisiona p.r 
hour and: Morlna-DarshlMr and Vallanca (1975) raport^l b.tw..n 9.6 and 
13.9 dacisiens par lassion (I). Claarly, taachars Mk. dacislons during 
intaractiva taaching. In -aking dacislons, taachars tandad to considar 
only a faw aljtarnativa coursas of action. MacKay (1977) raportad that 
taachars saldoa con.sidarad ao^a than two altarnativas and 
Horina-DarshlMr and Vallanca raportad aaans of batwaan 2.2 and 3.2 
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•lt«rn«tiv«« p«r l«««on for four difftrtnt froups of ttacbtra. 
Mortovtr, tt«ch«r« twdid not to, critically •valuatt tht altamativM; 
rath*r thay aought confimation for thair choica (MacKay If77;/Macl«y 
and Harland 1978; sat Einhbm and Ho«arth 1978^, for a raviiw of raaaarch 
on confirmation in judfuant and dacis ion-Baking). 

Faw atudiaa have tracad tha taaching procaaa fro* initial 
inf oration through taachar charactariatica and cognitiva procaaa aa to 

planning and intaractiva teaching and t h a affActa -of-^haaa^xo«ponanta. of 

teaching on'atudenta' achieve«anta and attitudea. One notable axceptipa 
la a itudy by Peter::on and Clark (1971). TVelve teachera taught a 
aocial atudiaa unit (not previoualy taught by the teachera) to thraa 
different groupa of eight junior high atudanta who they did not know and 
o^ whoB they had no other inforiMtion. Thty found that teachera uaad 
information about atudant participation and involvement in tha leaaoc. to 
'judge how well their leaaon waa going. Tlity conaiderad altemativea 
only when teaching waa going poorly and changed atrategiaa in about half 
the problematic aituationa. However, theae changea uaually were not 
major onea; rather, they were more like fine tuning of the original plan 
(cf. Joyce 1978-79). 

Peteraon and Clark (1978) alao found that teachera high in verbal , 
^ ability (meaaured by a vocabulary teat) were Mre likely to gwierate 
alternative couraea of action and to uae a mo^e complex ^eciaion 
atrategy than were teachera low' in varbal ability. Moreover, teachera ^ 
high on.reaaoning ability and conceptual level were very likely to uae a 
more complex deciaion atrategy than teachera who acored low on theae 
meaaurea. 
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CorrtlttioM b«tiftt«i MtstttM of plannliif and inttrtctiv* teaching 
nf lic«t:4rUhorlk*s (1970) f indlnt thtt plannlnf txclusiTtly dirtctvd 
to cMtMt obJ«cti¥«s JMy product ritM instmctloa. That i^f i 
ptocMS'oriMtad tatchtrs wtrt sort liktly to ctuutft plana than content- 
ori«it«d tMclMta. , * - * ^ 

Cerralaticiia^.lMt«««A a Maaura of tha coaplaxity of taachara' 
rap«rta4 intaractiva daciaiona and aaaauraa of atudant achiavaaant tnd 
attitoda vara nafativi (I). Taachara who conaidarad altamativa o 
taachiiit atrataf iaa and avan chanfad atratagy during taaching wara 
aaaociatad with atudanta lowar in. achiavaaant and attituda. Nota, 
twnairar, that thaaa tMchara alao axpariancad problass with^ thair nomal 
taaching routina and ao had to conaidar altamativaa. In contraat, 
taachara reporting that thair teaching want ea planned were eaaociated 
with high atudant achieveaent. Thoae routinea which aainteined the flow 
of ectivity» then, were eaaociated with higher atudant achiaveaent. 

In a review of four atudiea, Shayelaon and-Borko (1979; the atudiea 
were: Barr 1974, 1975; Xuaao ^976; Stem and Shavelion 1961) axaained 
teechera' policiea about grouping atudenta-,for reading and traced tt he 
grouping dac^aion through interactive teaching and atudant echievesenc 
They reported that »oat teachera grouped atudenta for reading on the 
baaia of ability. However, a few taachara did not group atudenta 
primarily due to a lack of Mteriala and other reaourcev. Once grouped, 

the group and not the individuel atudant becaae the unit for planning 

> 

inatruction, Taachara' plana for low groupa differed conaiderably fron 
their plana for high groupa. Procedurea, decoding akilla (reading 
aloud) and highly atructured esaignaenta were planned and carried out 
for low groupa while flexibility in procedurea and aaaignnenta and an 
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eaphaaia on vcoaprehenaion akilla ware planned and carri'ad out for high 

groupa. During interactive teeching, the high groups wer^-pacad aa Mich 

• ' I 

aa 15 tiaea faster than the low groupa. And student achievfiient in th« 



high groupa wea correspondingly higher than in the low groups* 
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B.rr, How ChildwnX* ^ Rwid ."^ Oroupirig- and P«cing 




Barr inve.tigated tke^tur. of firat-grad. teach.ra' groupin* 
and pacing daciaions. Twalv^-^eachers from four achoola wara intar-^ 
^viewad toward the beginning and V^^nd ""^'""'^ ^'^ *" 

datamine the coVpo^ition of reading gi^oupa within their claaa- 
rooBa and the pace of reading instructioii'^nu.bar of baaaX atoriea 
read). Additional information about the taach^a (e.g., prior 
first-grade teaching experience), pupila (e.g.. at^ardiied 
acorea) and teaching conditions (a^.g.. availability 6f inatructional 
materials) alao was obtained^ ' ^ 

Barr found that prior to grouping for reading ifistructlto 
, teachers aought information about atudenta' reading ability fro^^^ 
obaarvations of atudent behavior, reading work, raadineaa teat \ 
scores and anecdotal reporta. When teachera grouped atudenta. 
they did so on the basis' of reading ability, but teachers differed 
considerably in their deciaions on whether to group and when to group 
for basal reading and phonica inatruction. Barr apeculated that 
these decisions were influenced by school characteriatics auch aa 
availability of instructional materials, teacher charactariatlca 
such aa coriceptiona about good reading instruction, and claaa 
characteristics such as the presence of a number of low-ability pupila 

Teachers had little trouble articulating the factors that 
influenced their grouping deciaionsi in contraat. teachera had much 
difficulty explaining conditions that influenced their pacing 
decisions. Barr identified three factors that appeared to affect- " 
pacei grouping decisions, group characteriatics and teacher 
characteristics. When teachers decided to form ability groups, 
these groups were always paced at different rates while whole 
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iirr. How ChUdwn Ar« Taught To Raadi . 2 
' cUm ln.tPUction procdtd at on. rmt«. High.r-ability groupt 
w«r« pact* fMtir than low.r-abiliiy group*. Groupa cc«parabl« 
in ability w.w pacd at diff.rant rat.a which auggaatad taacher 
charactariatica Influancad paca. 
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Barr» Instructional Pftct Differenctt and Thtir Bffact on Iteading 

Acquisition 



The purpose of Barr's study was to explore the effect of 
pacing during whole class and ability group basal instruction 
on the reading achievement of high» average » and low-aptitude 
students* Pacing was defined as the number of new basal words 
introduced to students within a certain time period* Barr pre-, 
dieted a higher level of learning for pupils who received group 
rather than whole- class instruction becausst in ability ^groups » 
pace is matched to each student's aptitude level* 

To test this hypothesis Barr identified two groups of hic^» 
average* and low-ability first-grade pupils* While these' groups 
were similar in many important trespe^ElTsuch as SESt the. format 
"and pace of their basal instructiprydiffered* One. group received 
instruction as a whole class where the pace was the same throughout 
the school year while the second group was divided into three 
ability groups that were paced^at vety^differerit rates* Barr 
compared students in the two groups oni af^t^ pace of their 
instruct i on t b) number of basal words learned » c)N]^rcent of basal 
words learned to words introduced, d) general word reco^iition, and 
e ) passage comprehension* 

The' results indicated that in ability groups the pace was 
greater than in whole class instruction* As predicted, ^ 
Barr found that average and high-aptitude students receiving 
group instruction learned significantly more basal words than 
children of the same ability receiving whole class instruction* 
Low ability students, however, learned the same number of words 
regardless of the instructional format* Average and high-aptitude 
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^ " Urr. iMtructional Pact Difftrtnces \ 2 

•tudtnts in ability groups were given wny «ore worda to learn in 
a Buch ahorter a«ount of tine than atudenta of comparable ability 
receiving whole claaa inatruction. However, no neaningful 
difference waa found betwean the middle and high-ability students 
^^ho^^ived whole class or group instruction on the percent of 

basalSrti-learned to words introduced* Students with similar reading 
aptitude receivinTwJwle. class instruction did not differ from 
students taught in ability gr^ps^cyi standardized measures of 
general word recognition arid passage comprehejisijpn*.^ 
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Borko» An Examination of Some Factors Contributing to Teachers* 
Preinstructional Classroom Organization and Management 

Decisions 

Borko examined the effects of educational beliefs, various 
cues about students (e.g., overall achievement), and estimates of 
students- academic competence, motivation. and .behavior on teachers* 
decisions. Forty-six public and private school teachers, primarily 
female, who had taught at the upper elementary level (grades 4-6) 
for at least a year participated in the study. Subjects began 
by completing a measure of educational attitudes that assessed 
their traditional-progressive educational beliefs,. Teachers next 
were asked to assume the role of an educational consultant hired to 
assist fifth-grade teachers make instructional decisions. They then 
r^descriptions of thirty-six hypothetical fifth-grade students. 
These descriptions systematically varied six student cuesi a) sex, 
b) 'overall achievement, c) social competence, d) self-confidence, 
e) work habits, and f) ability to work independently. After reading 
each description, subjects were asked to make estimates concerning 
the student's academic competence, -motivation and classroom behavior 
and to make seven decisions regarding classroom organization and 
management and long-term objectives. for that student. 

Borko found that teachers used a limited amount of information 
to estimate students* cognitive, affective and behavioral states. 
Teachers tended, to rely on the single piece of information most 
relevant to each estimate (e.g., overall achievement was used to 
^dge academic competence). Educational beUefs did nit influence 
any estimate. In contrast, teachers' decisions about selecting 
contend , tutoring, referrals for testing, and long-term social 

\ 
\ 
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Borko. An Bx-lnatlon of So.. Factor. . . • ^ 
co^f n,. ^ ^tional «ro.th .oal. w.r. inm.no.d th.ir 
^uctio^X t.li.r.. T.aoh.r. with .tron. traditional ^UeU. 
ror .x-,1.. <..cid.d to «iv. .tud.nt. I... 

px««in. th.ir in.truction th«. t.aoh.r. with w.ak.r tradition*^ 
,.Xi.r.. Cu.. a^ut .tud.nt. «.d Jud««nt. of students ■ aoad.«io. 
«.ti.,tion.l and b.havioral .tat., also influ.no.d faohers' 
^•cisions* 
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Bronhv A Good. T.ach.r.' Coamunication of Diff.r«ntl»l Bxp«ct«tlon« 
Brophy 4 cood, ^^^^gfj^Jj^n., cia..roo« Perfor«Mic.i So«. 

Behavioral Data 

Brophy and Good a.mim.d that t.ach.r. form diff.r.nt p.rfor- 
unce .xpectation. for diff.r.nt .tud.nt.. Th. purpo.. of th.ir 
investigation wa. to d.t.min. th. proc... by which teach.r. 
coiDmunicat. th.se diff.r.nt expectation, to individual children. 

Four first-grade teacher. fro» a .nail T.x*. .chool di.trict 
w.re asked to rank order their pupils on achievenent. The., 
rankings w.re con.idered the teachers' expectation, for th.ir 
students' cIa..roOB perfonnance. Thr.. boys and thr.. girl, 
ranked very low and three boy. and thr.. girls rank.d v.ry high 
from each classroom were chosen for observation'. "On four days 
in each classroom two observers coded all dyadic interactions 
between teachers and individual children in the group selected 
for study. 

The findings indicated that teachers communicated- • 
" different perfonnance expectations to different children through 
their classrbom behaviors. Teachers, for example, tended to 
encourage quality perfonnance from students for whom they held 
high perfonnance e^xpectations. They were also more liksly to 
praise their work and to avoid criticism. In con;,trast, students 
for whom th. teachers had low perfonnance expectations were less 
likely to be encouraged to Improve or to receive praise, when 
they perfonned well. These students were.criticited more often 
for incorrect answers* 
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Brophy ft Xohrkrap«ri Ttachtr's Thinking About Problem Students 

Brophy and Xohrkenptr studied the nature of teachers' thoughts 
about problenatic elementary school students* The authors asked 
fifty-four elementary school teachers to read vignettes about 
different types of typical problem behavior such as hyperactivity! 
a^essiveness and low achievement. After reading these accounts » 
teachers were asked to describe in their own words each problem 
student and how they would handle the situation. The authors 
hypothesised that teachers • thoughts about the students and 
teachers' perceived ability to handle the situations would vary 
depending* on the degree to which the teacher maintained control 
over the situation* 

The results supported this hypothesis* For problem situations 
where the teacher's authority definitely was threatened (aggressiveness) » 
teachftrs perceived student behavior as under the student's control 
and intentionally committed whereas in situations where teachers 
^lost control but maintained authority (hyperactivity) » student 
behavior was viewed as unintentional and less controllable* In « 
problem situations where neither the teacher's authority nor 
control over the student was jeopardised (low achieving student) » * 
teachers viewed the behavior as not under the student's control 
and unintentional and were more optimistic about their ability to 
' affect a positive change in the behavior that would be lasting 
and would generalize to ojther situations*. A model of teacher ^ * 
strategy construction for handling problem situations baued on 
this notion of problem ownership and also cost-benefit analysis 
was discussed. 
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Byers k Evans. Using a I.ens-Model Analysis to Identify the Factors 
in Teaching Judgment 

Byers and Evans used a lens model analysis to study the accuracy 
of teachers' judgments of their students' reading preferences. In 
a lens modeling study three types of information are necessaryt 
a) a criterion measure of the event being Judged^ b) a list of cues 
that predict the criterion measure, and c) an observer or Judge who- 
predicts the criterion measure. In this study students' choice of 
books was the criterion measure. Twenty-nine cues such as fiction, 
fantasy and peers were used to describe the books from which the 
pupils could choose I research has shown these cues predict students* 
choice of reading materials. Teachers also predicted their siudents' 
reading preferences. 

Twenty-nine teachers and 227 K to 6th grade students participated 
in the study. Students were randomly selected from teachers' class 
lists, subject only to the restriction that there should be an equals 
number of males and femalf»s. Pupils chose their books from a brochure 
that contained descriptions of Scholastic Press books. After the 
students had made their selections, teachers were asked to identify, 
from the same brochure, the books they thought each of their students 
would prefer. Teachers had no knowledge of their students' choices. 

%o measure the overall accuracy of teachers' Judgments, the 
agreement between a teacher's prediction of students' reading 
preferences and students' actual preferences was estimated. The re- 
sults indicated teachers did. not Judge students' choice of reading 
.materials very accurately. Teachers differed from students in the 
cues they used to select books indicating they were not very knowledgable 
about student's reading interests. As expected, students' reading 
interests varied widely over grade level and sex. *- 

; 
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Clark. Ga«ei ll»rx» Pttarton, Stayrook * Winne, A Factorial Expariment 
on Teacher Structuring, Soliciting and Reacting 

The authors eitamined the effect of teachers* atructuringi 
■oliciting and reacting during group initruction on itudent achieve- 
ment and attitude. Structuring conaiated of telling students what 
waa going to happen next. Soliciting waa defined aa teachers 
asking questions and students responding. Reacting was teacher 
feedback following students' Fesponses. The authors prepared e^e^^ 
different ecology lessons for the study that systematically varied 
structuring (high or low), soliciting (high or low), and reacting 
(high or low). 

Four experienced elementary school teachers" and ^08 middle- 
classt sixth-grade boys and girls participated in the study. Each 
of the four teachers was randomly assigned to^ach eight ecology 
les&ons CO eight different groups of students. Each lesson was a 
different variation of the structuring, soliciting and reacting 
strategy. Prior to teaching, instructors received two weeks of 
training on the behaviors associated with "high and low structuring, 
soliciting and reacting! . In addition, teachers were given a lesson 
script The script helped ensure that the subject matter presented 
to students and the teaching behaviors used were the same over all 
instructors and lessons. Students completed achievement and * 
attitude pretests, pcsttests, and 3-week retention tests. 

The results indicated that structuring, soliciting and reacting 
did affect student achievement. High achievement was associated 
with high structuring (e.g., stating objectives at the , 
beginning of the lesson, outlining lesson content, indicating 
important points in the lesson), low soliciting (e.g., asking 
significantly wore low order than high order questions), and 
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high reacting (e.g.. prai-ing corrett student re.pon.e.. providing 
explanations for incorrect responses). Student attitude toward 
ecology was not influenced by the treatment condition.. Despite 
control of teacher behavior «.d content cov.red. individual 
instructors still had different eff.ct. on student achi.v«.nt. 
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CooMr BuTMr * S«y«our, ClMtroo. . Context nni Student Ability as 
Cooptr, niXfT « innu«nc«« on Teacher Perceptiont of 

* Classroom Control 

■ Ths authors-.M«in.d. in two slightly different studie.. various 
factors that My iklusncs t.ach.r.' perception, of classroom con- 
trol^and succs.sful instructional interactions. Fifty-six teachers, 
primwrily femals. who wsre enrolled in a graduate education course at 
a .i<U».stem university, participated in the first study. Teachers 
began by listing the initials of three of their high-ability and three 
of their low-ability students. Subjects, then were presented wj^h ten 
hypothetical instructional situations occurring in their classroom. 
These situations described a^ encounter between them and a student 
that was initiated either by them or the pupil, oc-.urred while they 
were working with a group or individual, child, and involved either 
a high or low-ability youngster. After reading each description, 
tsachers rated, a) their feelings of pirsdnal control over the 
subject Mtter during the interaction, b) perceived control over the 
length of the interaction, and c) the liklihood the encounter would 
end in success. While completing these ratings, teachers had been 
instructed to think about whaf the three previously-lis^d^^igh- 
abillty students had in common and charactei^-stfcs the three lo»P 
ability students shared!^ 

Thirty- three fourth-grade teachers, primarily female, participated 
in the second study. Procedures were identicaL to the first study 
except teachers also rated feelings of personal control over when 
the interaction would occur. 

The result, indicated that teachers in both studies, tended to 
perceive .ore personal control during interactions with high-ability 
students than during interactions with low-ability students- Teachers 
also predicted that encounters with high-ability students would be 
wore likely to end in successe .Subjects generally believed that 
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teacher-initiated interactions allowed them greater control over 
when ah interaction would occur and what wa6 discussed during the 
encounter. Teachers' perceived control over the length of an 
interaction was influenced by the number of children with whom 
they were working at the time the interaction occurred. . 



Ericsson, Cha«t A Faloon, AcquioitloK of a Memory Skill 




Research indicates short-term memox^is limite,1 to about 
seven unrelated items but case histories ddi^ent i;hat.' particular 
individuals have remembered much larger amounts of information. 
From these histories it is unclear whether such\emdry feats 
are the result of exceptional jfthate ability or ex^nsive 
practice. The purpose of this study was to detenninerv^ow a 
memory skill was acquired. 

A college undergraduate with average intelligence ancl 
memory- skills practiced a memory span, task approximately an 
hour a day 3 to 5 days a week for 20 months. The task called 
upon the student to repeat random number sequences. When he 
responded correctly, the length of the next sequence was in- 
creased by one number, whereas when he responded incorrectly- ^ 
the sequence was decreased by one. Toward the middle of each 
hour •session the subject verbally reported his thoughts during 
a practice trial. .At the conclusion of each session he recalled 
as many number sequences as possible. 

Over the course of the study, through the use of mnemonic 
devices and organisational techniques, the student increased 
his recall of numbers from 7 to 79 digits. In addition, his 
ability to remember material from the session increased from 
tero to The authors concluded that extensive practice 

can lead to a^nlimited improvement in memory skills. This improve 
ment is duetto the use of mnemonic aesociations in long-term 
memory. The working capaci'ty of short-term memory is not in- 
creased with practice. At tHe end of the experiment the subject 
still could hold only about 6 digits in short-term memory. 
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- Content 

The authors examined the extent to which outside pressures . 
altered teachers" selection of content Sot fourth-grade .«th««tics ^ 
instruction. Subjects were sixty-six midwestem urb«»; wburban 
and rural school teachers, primarily female, who had taught fourth- 
grade mathematics for some tims. Teacher, were"' asked to a.^ime th. 
role of a mathematics teacher new to a school who was aware that 
his/her students could master the fourth-grade mathematic, curriculum. 
They then read thirty hypothetical stories related to choice of their 
instructional content. These vignettes systematically varied the 
presence or absence of six external pressures on the teacher to 
modify his/her curriculum, a) mandated textbooks, b) a district- 
imposed set of instructional objectives, c) district tests, 

d) principal-initiated discus.Uons-regarding the curriculum. 

e) teachers- opinions, and f) parental input. After reading each 
story, the teachers were asked to rate whether they would incorporate 
five new topics into their curriculum and whether they would omit 
five other topics usually covered. 

The results indicated tha$ subjects modified their instructional 
content regardless of tiTJ^oZnt of pressure. Even with -only a 
xsingle pressure present, teachers, on the average, indicated they 
^Id incorporate the five new topics. District objective. «id 
tes\ had much greater effects than the other four factors on 
teaches- decisions to add topics. The authors also found that 
teacherXwere reluctant to omit topics. 
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Florio. Th. Prot>l« ot D.J^ I-tt.r.. " Socil Perspective, on the 
Ttaching of Writing 

^Florio .««in.d writing instruction in . s.cond-gr.de classroom 
in . -all -idw..t.m co-iunity. Mr.. Fr«*. th. teacher, had 
created a con-unity. Betterburg. within her room. Betterburg 
dominated the physical space and the social life in the classroom . 

„ry.d a. th. basis for instruction. The second-grade pupils 
were th. inhabitant, of B.tterburg. They made the laws and ensured, 
that all aspects of the town, such as co«nerce. cultural activities 
«nd th. postal service, were operational. 

Florio defined e/fective writing instruction as getting 
.tuient. to writ.. She hypotheii.ed that, while it is generally 
difficult to get student, writing in school, writing in Mrs. 
Fnmk's classroom would not be avoided because it was connected to 
something -aningful to the children, the existence of their 
community. Th. findings supported this hypothesis. During the 
year the author observed the children, she found that they wrote 
often and produced a variety of documents. In particular, students 
wrote l.tt.rs concerning' Bet terburg^almost daily. When interviewed 
at th. end of the yearlabout their School activities, the only 
writing activity pupils explained in detail was letter writing. 
Through these letters children engaged in a variety of writing 
activities that involved the practice of a wide range of skills 
such as self-expression, persuasive writing, spelling and 
punctuation. This study illustrates' the importance " 
of establishing a sense of community in the classroom. 
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Gil, The Decigion-Making and Diagnoatic Procefsef^of Claasrooa 

Teachers 

Gil studied, in an experinental and classroom setting, 
teachers' diagnoses of children's reading problems. Ten mid- 
western teachers who had taken at least two university courses 
in the teaching of reading participated in the study. Teachers 
first diagnosed two simulated coe* of students, with reading 
difficulties ; Subjects then were interviewed about their 
classroom reading diagnoses. Data analysis consisted of product 
measures (the results of teachers' interactions with cases), 
process measures (the manner in which teachers diagnosed cases), 
and frequency measures (the diagnostic categories most often 
mentioned during teacher interviews). 

Gil found that teachers lacked comprehensive, systematic 
strategies for collecting and using infonnation to reach dia^ostic 
decisions. Comparisons between teachers' classroom and laboratory 
diagnoses revealed that teachers offered the same non-specific, 
global and incomplete diagnoses in both settings. Teachers jlid . 
not agree with each other on the process to determine the nature 
of the reading problem for a case or on their final diagnostic 
judgments for a case. Gil concluded that ^achers need to be 
trained more thoroughly in reading diagnosis. 
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HaMond 4 Adtlwm* Scitnct. Valuta and Human Judgment 

Tha purpoaa of thia article waa to illuatrate how acientific 
facta and aocial valuea can be integratad aucceasfully though the 
aciantific atudy of human judgment. Other approaches to integrate 
aciantific information and aocial valuea, the adveraary aystem and 
tha paraon-oriented approach, are inadequate because both methods 
ara aacientific and focus on persona rather than methods. The 
undarlying aaaumption of the aciantific approach toward the study 
of judgment is that judgmant is a huoian cognitive activity that can 
ba acientifically analysed and improved. 

The authors preaented, through an example, the framework of a 
acientific method for integrating scientific information and social 
valuta. The example involved k dispute over the appropriate handgun 
ammunition for the Denver Police Department. First, policy-makers 
and community members were asked to make social value judgments 
regarding the relative desirability of hypothetical bullets described 
in terms of severity of injury, ' threat to bystanders and stopping 
effectiveness. Next, a panel of scientific experts provided, 
through the uae of objectively measurable variables such as weight 
and muzzle velocity of the bullet, information regarding the 
severity of injury, threat to bystanders and stQpping effectiveness 
of eighty bullets. Scientific and social value judgments then were 
acientifically combined to reach social judgments regarding the 
acceptability of different bullets. The overall acceptability of 
' a bullet was an additive combination oft a) the weight or relative 
importance policy-makers placed on stopping effectiveness multiplied 
by expert judgments regarding stopping effectiveness, b) the weight 
, policy-makers placed on injury multiplied by expert judgments re- 
garding injury, and c) the weight policy-makers placed on threat to 
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bystanders multiplied by expert judg«enl/. r.gardin« the thr..t. 
in SUB. the essential elements of a .ci^Utific .ethod- for in- 
tegrating scientific information and .ocial values are 
objectively measurable variables, .ocial value judgm.nt. by 
policy-makers or , community representativ.s. acientific judgment, 
regarding the effect, of different alt.mative.. and the mnalytic 
integration of the social values and scientific facts. 
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lUcKay * IUrl«nd, Thought ProceB.es of Teachers 

ItacKay. and Harland u.ed .ti«ulated-r.call to inve.tigate the 
mtur. of teacher.' thought, during instruction. In a stimulated 
recall itudy. ^ach.r.' l...ons are audio- or videotaped. Sometime 
rt.ortly after the l.a.on. the researcher play, back the tape to the 
teacher arid help, the '.nstructor recall the thoughts and feelings 
that accompanied hisAer behavior. 

Six teachers, one from each of the firsc, third and sixth 
grade level, in two urban Canadian schools, volunteered to participate 
in thi. study. Before videotaping, teachers were interviewed about 
■ their leseon goals and how they intended to achieve them. Recordings 

of two, one-hour lessons then were made In each classroom. At the 
- and of the .chool day, tape, were played back to teachers to 
.timulate recall of their mental activity during each lesson. 

The authors developed a system to analyre this verbal report^ 
data. Teacher.' thoughts first were placed into one of :a-«^ries 
mich as reflections or feelings. The frequencies of thoughts in 
each category for each lesson were represented as percentages of 
the total number of interactive thoughts in each lesson. This 
data also was examined for the occurrence of phenomena such as 
decisions or principles. 

- The authors reported that, in general, teachers thought mostly 
about their next instructional tactic and what had already occurred 
in the lesson. Subjects rarely pondered their lesson plans during 
instruction. However, they did reflect on lesson content which 
suggests instructors were monitoring lessons to see that they were 
proceeding as planned. Teachers made approximately 10 decisions 
per lesson. usiV:^lly considering two alternatives per decision, 
in implementing their lessons, teachers applied r",:nerous teaching 
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principles regarding their interaction with pupils, -uch as 
compensating the have-nots and suppressing emotions. 
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McArthur. .Th. How Wh.t of Why. Sow D.ten.inant8 ««1 Consequence, 
of Cau«*l Attribution 

McArthur inv.ttigat.d how oauwl attributions are fonned. Causal 

attribution, are th. p.rceiv.d reasons for why events occur. In an 

aca<i..ic ..ttin« .common .tudent attributions for failure on tests are 

th. t.ach.r -de th. .xa. too hard and th. .tudent didn't study. 

Attribution theori.t. have proposed that people fonn attributions, on 

th. b..is of thr.e types of information, a) consistency (generality 

Of the actor-, behavior acro.s differ.nt contexts), b) distinctiveness 

' (generality of the behavior across entities), and c) consensus 

(generality of the behavior across other actors). The primary purpose 

of this study was to determine whether different causal attributions 

are th. r..ult of v»riou. combinations of distinctiveness, consensus 

t 

and consiBtenC^nformation. 

Minety-five mal. undergraduates at an eastern university' 
participated in the .tudy. Subjects filled out a l6-item questionnaire. 
Each item described a response made by another person (e.g.. John 
laughs at the com.dian). For the experimental subjects, accompanying^ 
each re.ponse wer. three .tatements representing one of eight possible 
combinations of high or low consistency infonnation, high or low 
aiatinctivenes. infonnation and high or low- consensus infonnation. 
For example, after the response John laughs at the comedian, the 
following pattern of infonnation might appear. 1) In the past John 
ha. almost alway. laughed at the same comedian (high consistency), 
2) John also laugh, at almost every other comedian Qlow distinctiveness), 
and 3) Hardly anyone who hears the comedian laughs et him (low con- 
..n.u.). For control .ubjects no infonnation regarding the response 
was given. All subjects then were asked to indicate whether something 
about the actor (e.g.. John), something about the stimulus entity 
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McArthur. The How and What of Why . . . 



Pg. 2 



(e.g.. the comedian), something about the particular circu..tanc.s. 
or some combination of these three factors caused the re.pon.. 

(e.g.. laugh) to occur. 

The results indicated various infonnation combination, lead to 
different attributions. Attribution, to the actor, tor example, 
occurred where there was high consistency, low distinctivene.. 
and low consensus infonnation. whereas stimulus attribution, arose 
When there was high consistency, high distinctiveness. and high • 
consensus. Distinctiveness infonnation had the greatest effect on 
both person and stimulus attributions. 
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McHairi CapturW Inf lisht Decision.. Thought- Whil. T.aohin* 

McHair u..d .ti«.lat.d r.call to .tudy what t.ach.rs think about 
whil. th.y taach. Ten .l-ntar; .chool teacher, were videotaped 
twice during the fall, winter and .pring of a .chool year. At all 
three ti.e period, videotape, were »ade of each teacher,- morning 
(low ability' group) ,«.d-aftemoon (high ability group) reading ^ 
l^„on.. Data analyai. con.i.ted of detennining the frequency of 
and cat.guri.ing particular type, of thoughts. 

HcNair r.ported that while .teachers" thinking could be divided 
into five «.Jor categories of concern, (pupil. content of lesson, 
procedure., ti-e. and material.), teacher, tended to concentrate 
.ainly on two categories- the pupil and lesson content. Within 
the pupil' category, the .ub-category of pupil learning was upper- 
most in teacher.- -inds. and for les.on content, the sub-^category 
of ta.K wa. of greate.t concern. Pupil learning addressed those 
concern, related to .tudent.' urrferstanding of the material. 
Ta.k .nco-p....d teacher '.tateaent. that expre.sed concern over 
the learning activity in which the group was engaged. Teacher 
concern, were not affected by time of year or group ability level. 

McNair concluded that teachers" thought, during interactive 
teaching were centered on the "fine tuning" of the activity in 
Which the «rx>up wa. engaged. Teacher, interacted with students 
to .ee that the activity was going a. planned. They made 
.light adjuetaent. (fine tuning) during the lesson to maintain 
the orderly flow of activities. ^ 
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Morine-Dershiner, How Ttachtn -Stt* Thtir Pupils ^ 

The author inveatigated tha affact of inatructional contaxt on 
teacher conceptions of pupila. Pravioua raaaarch indicated that 
three particular aspecta of inatructional context helped ahape 
teacher conceptiona of atudentai time of ye^ (e.g., firat day of 
the school year), obaervational aetting (e.g.» general claa a in- 
struction), and curriculiun-management ayatea (e.g., individualiaed 
instruction). Morine-Dershimer systematically atudied the relation 
of these three contextual variables to teacher conceptions of 
^pupils. ' * - ' 

Ten elementary achool teachera were aaked to complete a 
categorizing task five times during a achool year. The task con- ^ 
sisted of sorting a deck of cards containing the names of the 
teacher's students into piles, based on perceived ainilarities 
and differencea among the atudents. Pupils grouped together were 
perceived ♦^to behave or respond in similar way8^ Teachera were 
not restricted to any apecific number of pilea or any particular 
number of students within a pile.. After completing the card 
sorting task, teachera were asked to describe the characteriatics 
of each group and to jtxplain how the groups differed from one^ 
another. Data were collected at different pointa in the achool 
year and were gathered after general inatruction and after apecific 
reading l^issons so that time of year and obaervational setting 
would be systematically varied. Data analysis consisted of 
examining the effects of the contextual variables on three aspects 
of teacher conceptions of studentsi content (typas of pupil 
characteristlnn identified during card aorta), logical structure - 
(logical student groupings formed during the sorts such as 
singling out students), and valence (positive, neutral and negative 
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WiTin»-0»rwtiimr, How T«ich«r« -See" Their' Pupil 8 \ H- 2 
\ab«l« uMd to di«tin«ui«h Miong itudent ijroups). 

Th« r«iult« indicated "that teacher conceptions bf pupils were 
aff.ctad by three contextual 'variables, primarily time of year but 
'ilao obaervatlonal setting and curriculUB^management system. 
Teachers, fo^r .xa«ple. tended to focus on particular types of 
student characteristics at different times in the school year. 
At the end of the first day of school., when teachers were getting 
to know their students, the focus was on pupil personality whereas^ 
at midyear, when the-emphasis was Qn the instructipnal prVgrain. 
teachers -or. frequently mentioned pupil involvement in instrucUon. 
togical structure also was influenced by time and curriculum- 
Mnagement syftem. The affective nature of teacher conceptions 
was Infli.nce'd mostly by time. Negative affective labels peaked 
in november «»d' then decreased while neutral labelli^ increased 
over the year and positive la.belllng remained constant all year 
long. 

* 
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u^r^ k Clark. Teacher Planning. Teacher Behavior, and- 
Peterson. Marx. * Clark, ^eac^^^ Achievement 

Peterson- Marx * Clark investigated individual difference, in 
teacher planning, the extent to which instructors teach what they 
planned to teach, and the' effect of pl«>ning on student achiovoment 
and aititude. Twelve experienced elementary school teacher. 
(6 female-and 6 mai.e)^nd 288 Junior high .chooX .tudent. participated 
^n the .tudyr<irty-six group, with eight .tudents per group were 
formed randomly from the .ample of .^udenti. Each teacher Uught 
the same social .tudies lesson to three different groups on three 
di'fferent days. Teachers did not Know the students and were not 
provided with background information about thom. 

TWO weeks before the study began, measuree of the teachers- 
verbal and reasoning ability, flexibility of closure and conceptual 
level were collected. Three, days prior to teaching, .instructors 
wer. given eleven cognitive and affective objectives and the 
social studies t'ext material. Ninety minutes were rMerved each 
day before teaching for the subjects to plan the day's lesson. 
Teachers were a.ked to think aloud while they planned each lesson. • 

ind their verbalizations .ere tape-record.d. To the outcome. 

Of instruction, at the end of tno day, .tudents completed a mult pie 
choice achievement test, .n essay achievem^ent test and ^. attitude 

questionnaire. ^ 

The results indicated that, durink pUnning. tochers focused 
on the content (subject matter) to be taught and instructional 
processes (student learning activities, teacher strategies, teacher 
activities) but hardly considered objectives. Individual differenc. 
in teacher planning were related to teacher aptitude.. Teacher, 
high on conceptual level, for example, directed more pl«ming 
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statMantt to inatructional process and the learner whereas teachers 
low on conceptual level tended to imKe »ore planning statements and 
■ore of these stateaents focused on lower order subject natter. 
Teachers, in general, instructed ifi a manner consistent with what 
they talked about during planning. Teacher effectiveness in relation 
to student achievement and attitude tended to decrease from the first 
to the third day of instruction. Furthermore, after the first day 
of teaching, instructors who were the more prolific planners were 
less effective in promoting student achievement and also received 
lower student attitude scores for all three days. 
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Prawat. Teachers' Perceptions of Student Affect 

TO examine the nature of te:.chers' perceptions of student.' 
emotional classroom responses. Prawat asKed eighty-four elementary 
school teachers to describe, focusing on students' affective' 
behavior, five typical situation, involving students ■ that had 
occurred in their classroom. BacKground information on th. 
teachers also was gathered. 

The written vignettes were analysed to determine over all 
stories such information as. a) the main actor in the events. , 
b) the teachers' primary emotional response. 0 th. context in 
Which the events occurred, and d) whether teacher. vi.wed the 
situations they described as problems and. if they did. whether 
the problems were perceived as resolvable or unresolvable and 
long or short-tenr.. The results indicated that teacher, 
fooused on group affect as well as individu,a emotions. 
Teachers' first emotional response wis inferred to b. more 
reflective than impulsive. The most often cited content, for - . 
an event was an instructional activity.- Teachers tended to . 
view the situations they described as long-term problem, that 
could be resolved through positive verbal intervention rath.r 
than punishment. Teachers' perception, w.r. influenced by 
individual differences .uch as year, of teaching experience. 
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gh*v*l.on. Cadwell * I»u Teachers' Sensitivity to the Reliability 
Shavelson. caaweii • isu Inforwition in Making Pedagogical 

Decisions- 

The authors axanined teachers' sensitivity to the reliabilixy 
of their information when making initial estimates of student 
ability and instructional decisions, and their willingness to 
revise these estimates and decisions when presented with additional 
information which was. either reliable or unreliable. One-hundred- 
sixty-four graduate students in education at a large west coast 
university, the majority of whom were teachers, participated in 
the study. 

Subjects biigan by reading a story about Michael, a fifth-grade 
student who lived with his fauily. These stories differed in terms 
of the reliability and valence of the information regarding Michael's 
socio-economic status, use of time and intelligence. This information 
was either reliable (obtained from an interview with Michael's parents 
or an intelligence test) or unreliable (based on an interview with a 
o classmate who hardly knew him) and pai*d a positive-OTlgh SES, 

intelligent, hard-working child) or negative (low SES, low-ability 
child who wastes time) picture of Michael. After reading and thinking 
abou<- the story, subjects were asked to estimate the probability this 
pupil would obtain high grades on his report card and to make three 
instructional decisions. Subjects then were eiiven additional reliable 
or unreliable and positive or negative information abput Michaftl's 
academic ability, curiosity and attitude toward school and were asked 
to revise their initial estimates of the student's future academic 
performance and instructional decisions based on this new information. 

The results indicated that teachers were sensitive to the 
reliability of the information they received and were willing to 
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revise their initial ability judemento and instructional, d.oi.iona 
when given more information. These findings suggest that teacher, 
are good decision-makers. 
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•Shenum * Brown. Training Reading Specialists in Diagnosis 

Sherwn and Brown used Inquiry Theory to help improve the 
clinical performance of reading apeciali.ts. The Inquiry Theory 
of Clinical Problem Solving states that the interaction of 
clinician and case is determined by the clinician's memory and 
strategy. The clinician's memory consists of a set of problems, 
cues, treatments and the relationships among them. The clinical 
strategy is the sequence of mental tasks which translates memory 
into action. According to the Instructional Collary of Inquiry 
Theory, the clinical performance during an interaction can be im- 
proved by alterations in memory and strategy. The purpose*^ 
Sherman and Brown's study werei a) to determine ifclinical memory 
mpd strategy were related to performance in diagnosis, and b) to 
see if clinical memory and strategy coultTbT manipulated to improve 
diagnostic performance* o ^^-^^^^ 

Thitty-six reading^sjJecialists and teachers enrolled in a 
graduatet_reading, diagnosis course at a midwestem university 
participated in the study. Subjects first were given a pretest 
which included a Memory Battery Association Test and a Diagnostic 
Performance Test. They then received thirty hourse of clinical 
training and practice in diagnosis. At the end of the five weeks 
of instruction subjects were posttested on the same battery of tests. 

The test results indicated significant improvement in clinical 
memory and diagnostic perfomance at the end of ^raining . No 
measures of clinical strategy changes were p'-ovided. The authors 
concluded that clinical memory and diag.iostic performance were re- 
lated, and clinical memory could.be manipulated to enhance 
diagnostic performance. 
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Stem k Shavelson. The Relationship Between Teachers' Grouping 
Decisions and Instructional Behavioral An 
Ethnographic Study 

Stem and Shavelson examined, in- a natural settings ^teachers' 
policies about grouping students for reading instruction and the 
effect of grouping on subsequent instructional behavior. Other, 
investigators-h'ad examined these issues in Bettings outside "the 
classroom but no one systematically had observed teachers in their 
classroom as they formed reading groups and carried out instruction. 

The authors observed' whole class and small group reading in- 
struction in a fifth-sixth grade classroom at a university- 
affiliated elementary school. Once the class was grouped for 
instruction during the third, week of the school year, the ten 
stude-.its (six boys and four girls) who were members of the 16»-aBt 
reading group and the ten students (six girls and four boys) who 
were members of the highest reading group and their two female 
teachers became the focus of the authors* observations. They were 
observed forty-five minutes a day. on an average of two days a week, 
over a six month period. ^ Throughout the study informal and formal 
interviews were conducted with the two teachers who instructed the 
highest and lowest ability groups. 

The results were consistent with findings from related 
laboratory and survey research. Teachers grouped students primarily 
on the basis of reading ability. Once grouped the group and not the 
individual student became the unit for planning instruction. 
Teachers' lesson plans for the lowest group differed greatly from 
their plans for the highest group. Procedures, reading aloud and 
baoic comprehension skills were emphasized during instruction fcr 
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the low-ability group whereas student discussion, writing and more 
sophisticated comprehension skills were stressed during meetings 
of the high-ability group. Furthermore, students in the low group 
always received much more rigidly structured assignments than 
students in the high group. 



Stevenson, Parker, Wilkinson, Hegion A Pish, Predictive Value of 
of Teachers' Ratings of Young Children 

The authors explored the ability to predict students' scholastic 
performance during the early years of elementary school from 
teachers' ratings of children's cognitive abilities, work habits, 
and personal-social characteristics. Sixty-three K through third- 
grade teachers and approximately 200 students participated in the 
study. Kindergarten teachers rated 21? children at the beginning 
and the end of the kindergarten year. At the conclusion of the " 
second grade, teachers rated ly* of the same children, and at the 
end of the third grade, 146 children were rated. Kindergarten and 
second-grade rating scales were the same. The variables for the 
rating scales were of three typesi "those related to cognitive 
abilities such as learning and memory, to classrc^m skills such 
as working hard and paying attention, and to personal-social 
characteristics such as social acceptance and adaptation to new 
situations." The only change in the third-grade ratings was the 
addition of more scales related to personal-social characteristics. 

At the end of the second grade, mothers of 116 of the stuSente 
rated their .children on most of the characteristics rated by their 
teachers, and, at the end of the third grade, 111 mothers rated their 
children on the same variables rated by the second-grade mothers. 
Before kindergarten and at the end of each grade students' 
achievement in reading and mathematics was assessed by the Wide 
Range Achievement Test. 

The results indicated that teachers' ratings predicted early 
school performance. By the beginning of Kindergarten, for example, 
teachers* ratings predicted third-grade scholastic achievement. 
Ratings of cognitive abilities were of the most utility in pre- 
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Sf vneon, Parker, WilKinaon, Hegion * Fish. Predictive ... Pg. 2 
dictin« future academic perfonDance. The .un of fou? cognitive 
ability variable, (.ffectiv. learning, retaining infonnation. 
vocabulary, and following instructions) predicted achievement 
al.o«t a. well aa the entire battery of ratings. Mothers' ratings 
did not predict children's achievement as effectively as the 
ratings made by teachers. . 
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Vinsonhaler, The Consistency, of Reading Diagnoai* 

Vinsonhaler, using an '♦Inquiry Theory- of clinical problem aolvinc 
as the basis of his research, studied the agreement of reading 
clinicians" diagnoses of reading problems, 'inquiry Theory asaumea 
that diagnostic decisions are determined by a case (a aimulated case 
of a student with a reading problem frequently encountered in the 
public schools or an actual student experiencing a common reading 
difficulty), clinical memory and clinical strategy. The Agreement 
Corollary of Inquiry Theory etates that the greater the aimilarity 
of clinical memory for a particular case and particular set of 
clinicians, the greater the degree of diagn'ostic agreement. The 
Agreement Corollary also, predicts that group agreement (measures of 
agreement involving the compariaon of individual diagnoses with group 
diagno5<5e) should be greater than or equal to intra-clinicl%n 
agreement (measures of agreement of in^ndividual's diagnosii with - 
his diagnosis on an equivalent form of the same case) or inter- 
clinician agreement (measures of agreement between clinicians for 
the same case). Intra-clinician agreement also is predicted to be 
greater than inter-clinician agreement. 

Eight experienced, and highly-respected reading clinicians^ from 
the mid-Michigan area were selected to participate in the study. 
Subjects collected data and wrote a diagnostic report for three 
simulated cases (the first and third cases were equivalent fonns). 
Each clinician received a case a week. The researcher then computed 
measures of group, intra-clinician and inter- clinician agreement for 
both the type of information gathered prior to diagnosis and the 
final diagnostic judgments. 
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1 


Zahorik, The Effect of Planning on Teaching 




Vin.onh.l.r found . rea.on.ble level of group .ereement on ' . 
di.«no.tic ludpient.. A. predicted the Agreement CoroU.ry, 
th. group .gr.e«ent w.a gre.ter th«> the mean" intr.-clinician 
or ..an inter-clinician agreement, and the mean intra-clinician 
.«r..«.nt w.. cre.t.r than the m..n int.r-clinican agreement. 
Both inter- «k1 intra-clinician agreement, however, were very 
low. Expert clinicians did not .agree with themselves or with each 
other on di.gnosi8. Subject, .howed a higher level 
of agreement with them.elves and other clinicians on the types of 
infomation gathered prior to diagnoses than oh diagnoses. 


' Zahorik examined whether teachers who planned a les.bn were ^ 
more sensitive and responsive to students during instruction 
than teachers who did not plan. Twelve fourth-grad. teachers 
from four suburban schools participated in th. study. Six 
teachers, selected randomly, were given two weeks to plan a le..on 
. on credit cards while the remaining .ix ti.cher. r.ceived the 
topic immediately before they were to begin instruction. 
Transcripts of ..11 .twelve lessons were analysed to det.n.ine 
if teachers who planned genuinely prompted' more student id..8, 
praissd more .tudent respon.es-and"S511cited ior. .tud.nt di- 


« 




cussion than teachers. -who did not plan. 

The results indicated that teacher, who h.d been giv.n time 
to plan the lesson were less likely to permit; sncourag. and 
develop .tudents- ide.s th« te.chers who h.,I no* planned. On 
the basis of these findings. Zahorik concluded that teachers 
who plwined were less sensitive to students' iae.s. He 
specuLted th.t planning may result in such .trict .dherenc. to 
Objectives, .ctivities .nd content th.t te.cher. forget about * . 
student input. Ide.s reg.rding w.ys to remind instructor, to b. 






more responsive to students were di.cu.sed. 
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InforMClon tbouc 
Scuitnca Such 

♦ tblXlty 

^ partlelpscloa 

^ VahjYlor 



Ttftchtrs* AccrlbucloAi 
•f ProWblft Causfts 
Scudtnc Bahavlor - 

Taachtrs* Vst pt 
Vaurlsdcs . 



IndilrlduaX Dlffarmcas 
WcvMn TasLhtrs such 
•a: 

•f hallafs 
4- ccmcafCloos af 

sub j act «accar 
4- coflcapcuaX 

ccvplasdcy 



Kacura of cha 
XnscruccloiukX 
Task such as: 

4 acclTldas 
> grouping 
•f aacarlaXa 




Fig. X. Soae fac^-ort contributing to teacheri* pedagogicaX judgi^nta and 
d«citiont (fro* Shavelion * Stem, 1981, p. 472). 
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Nathod of 
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ActWHUs 
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Spaclfylnfl Goals 

Ourlnfl Plarmlnfl 
Unl^Mrtant or 


Long-Tarn 
Praactlva Plans 
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Laboratory 


X 


X 




. Contradictory 
Flndlrtfls 


X 


CarfMhM (1979) 


LHaratura Ravlaw ' X 
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Clark & Elwrt 
(1979) 


Clattrooa 










X 


Clark, vndfonfl 
4 Y1r)0tr (1976) 


Laboratory 


X 


X 
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X 


X 
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Coopar it a1. 
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Litaratura Ravlaw X 




i 
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Thaoratlcal 






X 
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X 


X 
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• X 


X 


X 
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Norlna-OtrshlMr 
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* X 


X 


X 










Table 1 (coaclauad) 
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ActWItUs 
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spaclfylnfl Goals 
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During Planning 
Unlnportant or, 
Sacondary 


Taachart Hava 

Long-Tani 
praactlva nans 
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X 


X 


X 


X 


• 


alta ta« 
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X 


X 




Contradictory 
flr^lnfls 




Shavalton at aL 
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X 


X 








$0Uh 4 
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f X 
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Claaarooa 


X 


X 


X 
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X 
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Claaaroaa 


X" 


X 




X 
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X 




X 


" X 


X 
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Laboratary 


X 




X 


' X 





*rro. Sh«v*l.<m 4 Sfxn (1981. rp. 485-484). A blfok •p.c.'lndlc.t.. tht topic of - 
' colmt »a* not t focuc of the ttudy. 



